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Survey of the World 


Addressing members 
of the Maryland Edi- 
torial Association - at 
the White House, on the 16th, Mr. Taft 
spoke as follows of the new party and 
its Presidential electors : 


National Politics 


“All we ask is a fair fight. A man cannot 
be in the Republican party and in a third party 
at the same time and should be compelled to 
make his selection. Regularity or the feeling 
of regularity and respect for the Republican 
party, for what it has done, what it is capable 
of doing, are going to bring over into the 
Republican party many a man who has been 
doubtful, and it is going to increase that num- 
ber, in my judgment, as we approach the elec- 
tion. It is, therefore, essential that we make 
the cleavage as clear as it can be made, so that 
those who are Republicans shall be Repub- 
licans, and those who are with the bolters 
shall bear their name and title, and not be 
Republicans and bolters, because they cannot 
be—at least they ought not to be in all fair- 
ness. We ought to have electors in each 
State bearing the emblem of the Republican 
party, bearing the names of the candidate of 
that party for President or Vice-President 
at the head of the ticket, covering the electors 
who are going to vote for those names. If 
there are any men on that list who are not 
going to vote for the men at the head of that 
ticket, I don’t hesitate to say that they are 
dishonest men, in that they are holding out 
to the people who are to vote for them an im- 
plied promise that they will vote for the names 
on the ticket, when they, in fact, intend to 
vote for somebody else. I think that is just 
following the plainest kind of principles of 
ordinary morals.” 


William Barnes, Jr., chairman of the 
New York Republican Committee, has 
been appointed a leading member. of the 
campaign advisory committee. Among 
the other members are John Wanamaker 
and Senators Root, Burton and Lippitt. 

Walter K. Landis, postmaster at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, has been removed 
for neglect of duty. His successor is 
Robert O. Todd. Mr. Landis is a sup- 


porter of Mr. Roosevelt, and his brother 
has been nominated for Lieutenant 
Governor of Indiana on the Roosevelt 
ticket. The charge of neglect was sup- 
ported by the report of an inspector sent 
to Porto Rico. Senator La Follette 
announced, in the Senate last week, his 
unswerving allegiance to the Republican 
party and attacked Mr. Roosevelt, dur- 
ing the term of whose administration, he 
said, the number of Trusts was increased 
from 149 to 1,020. Ex-Senator Ed- 
munds, who drafted the Sherman act in 
1890, said last week that if Mr. Roose- 
velt should be elected, the Trusts would 
flourish without molestation during his 
term. He criticised Mr. Roosevelt’s 
course with respect to the Steel Trust 
and Harvester Trust. Mr. Roosevelt 
(who supported Mr. Edmunds for 
President in 1884) said in reply that the 
ex-Senator was in accord with the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts, and 
that his views were those of every great 
crooked corporation. Mr. Roosevelt 
began his series of campaign speeches on 
the 16th in Providence, attacking the 
bosses and denouncing both of the old 
parties. In his remarks about the tariff 
he spoke of reports that the present cot- 
ton goods schedule was written by Mr. 
Lippitt, a manufacturer, who is now a 
Senator from Rhode Island. He said: 
“If the Democratic platform were carried 
out in good faith your factories would have 
to close altogether for their proposal is to 
prevent the Mr. Lippitts from prospering by 
the simple process of preventing every one 
from prospering. The Republican proposal 
is only to give prosperity to the Mr. Lippitts 
and then to let it trickle down according as 
they may condescend to permit such trick- 
ling. Our proposal is, to keep the factories 
open, to see that the Mr. Lippitts receive full 
justice, but to see also that they do justice 
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as well as get it, that they do justice to the 
wage workers whom they employ and to the 
customers whom they serve, and make their 
own profits only as an incident of thus ren- 
dering service to the advantage of the public 
as a whole.” 

He made four speeches in Boston, and 
much that he said related to the labor 
paragraphs of his platform. George W. 
Perkins and William Flinn had come to 
him, he asserted, declaring that they de- 
sired to support a movement for improv- 
ing the relations of capital and labor, in 
order that the country might be a good 
place for their children. Rolla Wells, 
formerly mayor of St. Louis, has been 
made treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, which has established 
a bureau to deal with questions of race 
and religion, owing to inquiries as to 
Governor Wilson’s opinions about immi- 
grants, the Catholic Church, etc. The 
Governor spoke to 2,500 farmers at a 
picnic in New Jersey, on the 15th. Our 
present tariff, he told them, was one of 
the greatest impositions upon the farmer 
that had ever been devised. Mr. Taft’s 
veto of the steel tariff bill had affected 
the cost of farmers’ tools. Business en- 
terprises should stand on their own bot- 
toms and not be propped up by taxes 
which all were compelled to pay. That 
great dam running around all our coasts 
was called a protective tariff : 








“T would prefer to call it the restrictive 
tariff. I would prefer to call it the tariff that 
holds us back. I should prefer to call it the 
tariff that hems us in, the tariff that chokes 
us, the tariff that smothers us, because 
the great unmatched energy of America is 
now waiting for a field greater than America 
itself in which to prove that Americans can 
take care of themselves. You people 
own a big house, but you have let the other 
fellow live in it. It is time to turn him out. 
What I modestly suggest is that you proceed 
‘to break into vour own house and live in it. 
The tenants who have been there a long time 
have been making you pay them the rent, in- 
stead of paying rent to you. You have paid 
the money that enabled them to live in your 
own house and dominate your own premises. 
Turn them out?’ 


The wool tariff bill was passed 
Congress in the House over the Presi- 

dent’s veto by a vote of 174 
to 80. Sixty Republicans were absent, 
and 21 were counted with the Democrats 
in the affirmative. But in the Senate the 
veto was not overridden, the vote there 
being 39 to 36. In the House, the veto 
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of the steel tariff bill was overcome by a 
vote of 173 to 83, with the help of 16 
Republicans, but in the Senate the veto 
was sustained, 32 to 39, by a party vote. 
At the end of last week it was not ex- 
pected that further action upon the tariff 
would be taken at this session. The 
Senate had passed the Democratic cotton 
bill. The conferees upon the sugar bill 
had not been able to agree. Mr. Taft 
vetoed the legislative, executive and 
judicial appropriation bill because it in- 
directly abolished the Commerce Court 
and made a seven years’ tenure of office 
for employees in the Washington de- 
partments. This veto was not over- 
ridden, the vote in the House being 153 
to 107. Against the President 13 Re- 
publicans were counted, and 18 Demo- 
crats broke away from their party. 
In caucus, the House Democrats de- 
cided, 95 to 11, to support the construc- 
tion of one battleship. On August 19, 
a conference of revresentatives of the 
House and Senate agreed to provide one 
battleship at a cost not greater than 
$15,000,000, with an appropriation of 
$2,535,000 available for beginning the 
work. No agreement was reached as to 
size, dimensions or armament. The 
naval bill adopted was in other respects 
as approved by the last conference, pro- 
viding eight submarines and a round-the- 
world wireless system. Theron E. 
Catlin, Republican representative from” 
Missouri, was unseated by a vote of 121 
to 71, because he and his relatives spent 
$10,200 to promote his election. 
There is a movement for the impeach- 
ment of Senator Penrose because of the 
payment of $25,000 to him in 1904 by 
John D. Archbold, of the Standard Oil 
Trust. The Senator says the greater 
part of the money went to the campaign 
committee and was used in carrying 
New York for Mr. Roosevelt. The 
House bill for an industrial commission 
of nine has been passed in the Senate. 
President Schurman, of Cornell 
University, has been appointed Minister 
to Greece. 


The 

















Panama _ canal 


Panama Canal Bill bill, as shaped in con- 

ference, was passed 
in the Senate on the 16th by a vote of 
48 to 18, and in the House on the follow- 
ing day without a division. 


In confer- 
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ence the toll exemption of American 
ships engaged in the foreign trade was 
eliminated, but the other provisions 
passed by the Senate were in substance 
retained, and there was added a remis- 
sion of tariff duties on imported materi- 
als to be used in building or repairing 
American ships. These provisions in- 
clude American registry for American- 
owned foreign-built ships used in 
foreign trade, the exclusion of Trust- 
owned ships, free passage for American 
coastwise ships, and the paragraphs re- 
‘ lating to ships owned by railroad com- 
panies. These companies must divest 
themselves of the ships if they cannot 
prove that competition is not excluded, 
prevented or reduced by their control. 
At the end of the week some thought 
that the bill would be vetoed, as the 
President, in letters to members, had 
given indications of disapproval or 
shown a desire for delay with respect to 
certain parts of the measure. 


The Government has begun a 
civil suit in Philadelphia 
against what is called the Mov- 
ing Picture Trust, asking for a dissolu- 
tion of the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany and the General Film Company. 
Ten corporations and eleven officers are 
the defendants, and the cancellation of 
interlocking license restrictions which tie 
patents together is sought. It is alleged 
that the people are deprived of the ad- 
vantages of competition. More than 
$100,000,000, it is stated, has been in- 
vested in the business, and from 2,500,- 
000 to 3,000,000 feet of pictures are 
printed and distributed every week. The 
suit is an important one because the rela- 
tion of our patent laws to the Sherman 
act is involved. There is to be a suit in 
Illinois for the dissolution of the Elgin 
Butter Board of Trade, which, it is as- 
serted, controls prices in several States. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee 
has declined to report Mr. Pomerene’s 
resolution directing the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to bring criminal suits against offi- 
cers of the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trusts. The resolution has been taken 
from it and placed on the calendar. Mr. 
Pomerene says the Attorney-General has 
not done his duty. 


Trusts 
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’ The wages of 15,000 street raii- 

way employees in Chicago have 
been increased, and the demands 
of railway employees in Springfield and 
Worcester, Mass., have been laid before 
arbitrators. An arbitration board has 
taken testimony concerning the demands 
of the locomotive engineers of fifty 
Eastern railroad companies, and now 
similar demands, involving $25,000,000, 
have been made by the firemen. It is 
expected that a_ settlement will be 
reached in some way, but the companies 
desire to wait for the approaching de- 
cision in the engineers’ case. Clar- 
ence S, Darrow, counsel for the de- 
fendants in the McNamara dynamite 
case, who has been on trial in Los An- 
geles for bribing a juror, was acquitted 
on the 17th. He may be tried again, on 
a second indictment: relating to another 
juror. 


Labor 








Our Government has asked 
The Islands Cuba to pay American 

claims for about $500,000, 
due on contracts for waterworks and 
sewers at Cienfuegos. Replying to 
the mayors of several cities who visited 
him recently, President. Gomez said he 
might accept a renominatior if the inter- 
ests of his party could be served in that 
way. It has generally been understood 
that he would not seek another term. 
-——Haytian exiles in Jamaica are pre- 
paring to attack the Government of the 
new President. Their leader is ex-Presi- 
dent Simon, who was driven from office 
by the revolutionists whose commander 
was the late President. Leconte. 
Refugees arriving in New York from 
the northern part of Santo Domingos say 
that 400 soldiers, a majority of them in 
the service of the Government, were 
killed when the revolutionists captured 
Dajabon, a few days ago. An impres- 
sion prevails in Santo Domingo that the 
revolutionists are aided by Hayti. 
Porto Rico’s foreign trade in the last 
fiscal year was $92,000,000, or $14,000,- 
000 more than that of the year immedi- 
ately preceding ——-An inter-island par- 
cels post will be in use in the Philippines 
after October 1, and the maximum 
weight allowed for a package will be 11 
pounds. Secretary Fisher intends to 
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start on the 25th for Hawaii, where he 
will make an inquiry as to the charges 
against Governor Frear. No addi- 
tional cases of plague were reported last 
week in Porto Rico or Cuba. 


The Revolt Nicaragua’s revo lution- 
in Nicaragua ists, led by General Mena 

and General Zeladon, bom- 
barded Managua, the capital, for four 
days, beginning on the 11th. This was 
done against the protest of the Ameri- 
can Minister and in violation of an 
armistice agreement. Twelve women 
were killed in the city. Shells struck a 
hospital, where several patients were 
killed. One fell within a few feet of the 
American Legation; another struck a 
table at which President Diaz and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet were sitting. None 
of these was hurt. Dispatches from 
Managua say that the 100 marines 
guarding the Legation and other’ Ameri- 
can property assisted in the defense, and 
that their marksmanship was effectively 
exhibited. On the 14th, 354 additional 


marines, with 11 officers, landed at Co- 
rinto and went at once to Managua. On 


the following day the rebels withdrew. 
Reports from the Government side say 
that the rebels have suffered heavy 
losses. Mena offered peace if Diaz 
would restore him to office, appoint a 
new Cabinet in his interest and expel the 
Federal military commander from the 
country. In the Senate at Washington, 
on the 15th, Mr. Bacon introduced a bill 
designed to prevent such a use of Amer- 
ican marines in foreign countries with- 
out authorization by Congress. The 
action of the marines at Managua was 
disapproved by him. 


While Orozco, 
Mexico’s Revolutionists jn the _ north, 

has been beaten, 
and his followers are making their way 
westward, on routes not far from the 
boundary, Madero’s Government is men- 
aced by the Zapatist revolt within a short 
distance of the capital. On the 11th, Za- 
pata’s men derailed a passenger train in 
a canyon near Ticuman, 110 miles south- 
east of Mexico City, and killed thirty- 
five soldiers and twenty other passen- 
gers. Only eleven of those on the train 
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escaped. Many were shot in their seats, 
and others were shot or clubbed to death 
when they left the train. The Zapatists 
set fire to the wreck, and many of the 
wounded were burned to death. Among 
the dead were three well-known corre- 
spondents of Mexican and other news- 
papers. One, Gerald Brandon, the son 
of a Panama merchant, had been edu- 
cated in New Jersey, and was’a follower 
of Madero in the latter’s revolution. 
Another, H.-L. Strauss, was the son of 
Leon Strauss, representative in New 
York of La Prensa, the leading newspa- 
per of Buenos Ayres. In Ixtapa, the 
Zapatists killed all of the 100 rurales 
who garrisoned the town, and about 100 
citizens. The State of Mexico is almost 
wholly in their hands. Federal troops 
have recently suffered three defeats 
there, with a loss of 200 men. Zapatists 
appeared in the night, last week, on the 
ranch of Porfirio Diaz’s son, only 7 
miles from the national capital, but were 
driven away by cavalry. There are said 
to be 5,000 of them in the State of Mex- 
ico, and for a long time they have been 
dominant in the State of Morelos. In 
the north, Orozco evacuated Juarez on 
the 16th. His army is scattered along 
westward, near the boundary, which his 
men occasionally cross to steal horses. 
American troops attacked a party, last 
week, near Fort Bliss, Tex., after the 
rebels had fired upon them. One rebel 
was killed, and several were captured, 
with 50,000 rounds of ammunition which 
they were smuggling across the line. 
Americans on the border are exposed to 
the raids of Orozco’s men and are asking 
for protection. The negotiations with 
Orozco for peace appear to have come 
to nothing. He demands the resignation 
of Madero, the appointment of a provi- 
sional President satisfactory to himself, 
and then a new election. The Rev. Dr. 
Tupper, of Brooklyn, N. Y., vice-presi- 
dent of the International Peace Forum, 
had a conference with Orozco last week. 
It is reported that American officers 
have unearthed a plot for a new revolt 
or uprising, distinct from Orozco’s and 
hostile to him as well as to Madero. 
Rowan Ayers, an American civil engi- 
neer engaged in railway construction, 
has been captured and beheaded by reb- 
els in Michoacan. : 
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William B. MacMaster, 

South America vice-consul of the United 
States at Cartagena, Co- 
lombia, since 1904, was murdered by un- 
known persons on the 11th while he was 
hunting on his ranch, ten miles from the 
city. He was shot several times in the 
back. About two years ago he killed a 
native in self-defense, was tried for 
murder, and was acquitted by the lower 
court. By an appellate court, however, 
he was found guilty and would have 
been imprisoned if our Government had 
not procured a new trial. This resulted 
in his acquittal, Afterward he was at- 
tacked by several Colombians and dan- 
gerously wounded. He pursued these 
assailants in the courts, and it is thought 
they or their friends murdered him. He 
was born in Colombia, of American 
parents. Mr. Dubois, our Minister to 
Colombia, who is now in Washington, 
has been discussing with the State De- 
partment plans for a settlement of the 
Panama controversy. Answering in- 
quiries, Peru says that her constitution 
will not permit the establishment of a 
Protestant mission in the Putumayo rub- 
ber district. Great Britain’s 


charge 
d’affaires at Washington has asked Car- 
dinal Gibbons to start a movement here 


for a Catholic mission. He also seeks 
the aid of our State Department. The 
commissioners sent by Peru to the dis- 
trict, reporting at Lima last week, said 
that conditions had greatly improved. The 
worst offenders, he added, were Barba- 
dian negroes hired by the British com- 
pany. Bubonic plague has appeared 
at Santa Maria, Uruguay, where there 
were 15 deaths in one day of last week. 

A company in Tacoma, which sup- 
plies beef to posts in Alaska, finds the 
supply inadequate, and is about to im- 
port beef from Argentina. Arrange- 
ments have been completed in Brazil for 
financing a plan for sustaining the price 
of rubber. The project resembles the 
valorization plan for coffee, to which at- 
tention was recently directed by our 
Government’s suit, at New York, under 
the Anti-Trust law. Secretary Knox 
has signed an order for the distribution 
of the $935,000 paid by Chili in settle- 
ment of the Alsop claims, under the de- 
cision made by King Edward. 
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A Liberal newspaper in 
Dundee says that it has 
“good reason for stat- 
ing that the [British] Government is 
watching very closely the sayings and 
doings of Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward 
Carson, F. E. Smith and other leaders 


Europe and the 
Near East 


cof the Unionist party,” hinting that 


they may be arrested for making in- 
flammatory speeches, and citing the 
example of Parnell’s arrest and impris- 
onment in Kilmainham. The drifting 
of the British population into the larger 
centers seems to have been counteracted 
by an increasing growth of the rural 
population as compared with the urban. 
During the year 1910-1911 the rate of 
increase in cities was only slightly great- 
er than that in the country—1o.2 per 
cent. as compared with 11 per cent. 

At a meeting at Havre on August 2 the 
naval reservists employed on board mer- 
chant ships adopted. a resolution to the 
effect that, after hearing the delegates 
who were going to Paris to submit their 
claims, and knowing that they had noth- 
ing to hope for either from the ship own- 
ers or the Government, they had decided 
to resume work immediately. They 
added, however, that they did not intend 
to abandon the struggle, and were more 
than ever determined to obtain satisfac- 
tion. A contract was signed at Athens 
on August 13 between the Greek Govern- 
ment and the Vulkan yards in Germany 
for the construction of a new armored 
cruiser of 13,000 tons. The vessel is to 
be delivered in two years’ time. The 
armament and armor plating will be sup- 
plied by the Bethlehem Steel Company 
of Pennsylvania. The total cost, includ- 
ing the complete equipment, will be 
$6,200,000. It is reported by the 
British press that, unless Holland with- 
draws her opposition to Germany’s 
scheme to impose tolls on Rhine-borne 
shipping, the latter country will divert 
the Rhine traffic by constructing a canal 
via Emden from the German Rhine to 
the North Sea. This would virtually 
cut out Rotterdam as a port for Euro- 
pean commerce. The proposed canal 
would be from Emden to Cologne, 200 
miles. Antwerp, too, would suffer as a 
result of this innovation. The people 
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of the island of Nikaria have deposed 
the Turkish authorities and declared 
their independence. This island is not 
one of those occupied by the Italians, and 
it is believed the inhabitants took this 
step in order to place themselves on the 
same footing as the people of those 
islands in the A®gean over which the 
Italians have established their authority, 
and to establish a right to similar treat- 
ment. Reports gained currency in 
Cettinje, the capital of Montenegro, on 
August 16, of another massacre of 
Christians by Mohammedans in Albania, 
in the Berana district. Refugees from 
this district have crossed the Monte- 
negrin frontier. Meantime, 12,000 Alban- 
ians are said to have seized Uskub and to 
be marching on Salonika. One report is 
that they will release the former Sultan 
of Turkey, who is a prisoner there. 

The recent earthquakes along the shores 
of the Sea of Marmora are said to have 
cost 3,000 lives and to have injured 6,000 
persons.——The approaching trip to 
Switzerland of Yussuf-Izzedin, heir 


presumptive to the Ottoman throne, is 
thought at Paris to be connected with 
peace negotiations between Turkey and 


Italy. The Portuguese authorities 
continue to discover Monarchist plots 
and to make many arrests. The con- 
vents and monasteries of the old regime 
are today Republican prisons and are 
filled with alleged conspirators. A 
dispatch to London from Odessa pro- 
fesses to give the inner history of the 
recent mutiny on board the battleship 
“Ivan Zlatoust” at Sebastopol, for which 
ten men were sentenced to death. The 
revolutionists planned, it is said, to seize 
the imperial yacht “Standart” while the 
Czar and his family were on board, voy- 
aging from Nolta to Sebastopol. The 
Czar was to have been compelled to ab- 
dicate his throne or abrogate his powers 
and proclaim a limited monarchy. The 
seizure of the imperial yacht was to have 
been the signal for a general mutiny of 
the crews of the Baltic squadron, who 
were to arrest or murder all the officers 
and attack Cronstadt and St. Petersburg 
simultaneously. Rigid censorship exer- 
cised over the press has prevented any 
reference to this incident or the recent 
symptoms of grave dissatisfaction among 
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the rank and file of the army and navy, 
and the officers of all grades have been 
compelled to sign an agreement not to 
discuss any phase of the discontent. 
Cronstadt has been declared in a state of 
siege as a precautionary measure. This 
great fortress and military post is only 
20 miles west of St. Petersburg——M. 
Kokovsov, the Russian Premier, and M. 
Sosonov, the Foreign Minister, are to 
visit France next month to discuss details 
of the Russo-French alliance. Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaieivitch is to at- 
tend the French army maneuvers as the 
representative of the Russian army. 
The trial of three youths arrested July 2 
for their part in a plot to assassinate 
Lord Kitchener, the British Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt, took place at 
Cairo, August 13. All were found 
guilty; their sentences are fifteen years’ 
imprisonment each, only one of them. be- 
ing sentenced to hard labor. 


Mulai Yussef was on August 
14 proclaimed Sultan of Mo- 
rocco in succession to his 
brother, Mulai Hafid, who abdicated on 
the 12th. The ceremonies attendant upon 
the accession of the new Sultan were ac- 
companied by the usual salutes, etc., 
but the population of Rabat remained in- 
different and unimprest. Mulai Hafid 
has proceeded to France, accompanied 
by a suite and by his harem. At Mar- 
seilles he soon established a record for 
rapid spending-—showering banknotes 
on beggars, postcard vendors, churchmen 
and custodians. The real control of 
the Moroccan Government continues in 
the hands of the French Resident, Gen- 
eral Lyautey. A severe engagement be- 
tween troops under the command of Gen- 
eral Gouraud and Moorish followers of 
El Hiba, the Pretender of Sichtala, in 
which the French routed the enemy, but 
lost eight killed and forty wounded, oc- 
curred at Muley-Bouchta on August 15. 
The French have lately been on the de- 
fensive, and the Resident-General has 
abandoned Marakesh, one of the three 
Moorish capitals, until he shall have re- 
ceived further reinforcements. General 
Lyautey has organized a flying column 
of 4,000 men under the command of 


Morocco 
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Colonel Mangin, thus hoping to control 
the situation in the meantime.—Ger- 
many’s demonstration at Agadir last 
summer, and reopening of the Morocco 
question at the risk of bringing on a war 
with France, Russia and England, won 
for the empire a large strip of French 
Kongo. The German Colonial Office has 
‘just issued its report on the freshly ac- 
quired territory, renamed “New Kam- 
erun.” Press dispatches suggest that 
‘Colonial Secretary von Lindequist was 
justified in his resignation of his office 
on the ground that he was unwilling to 
become an accomplice in the settlement 
with France on the terms arranged. The 
report admits that whites in New Kam- 
erun are not immune from the sleeping 
sickness; that all tropical diseases, as 
well as smallpox, are present in their se- 
verest forms; that a stay of even a few 
months is “murderous” where Europeans 
are concerned; that the mosquitoes are 
unbearable; that the southernmost part 
of the ceded territory is uncommonly 
subject to inundations; that sand storms 
are prevalent to the north, and that the 
economic future of the land is question- 
able. 


The Funeral of The funeral service for 
Mutsuhito the Emperor Mutsuhito 
of Japan, who died July 

30, will open at the palace in Tokyo at 6 
a. m., September 13, in the presence of 
the Emperor Yoshihito and the Empress 
Dowager. The same evening, at 7 
o'clock, the Elder Statesmen, the Peers, 
all the high officials, and the foreign rep- 
resentatives are to assemble at the pal- 
ace, from which the procession will start 
at 8 o'clock. The Emperor will meet this 
procession, which will be very long, in- 
terspersed with musicians, torch bearers, 
priests and officials, on the Aoyama Pa- 
rade Ground. The coffin containing the 
body of the late Emperor Mutsuhito is to 
be drawn by a team of oxen. The en- 
tire route will be lined by soldiers of the 
regular army. Immediately after the 
arrival of the procession at the Aoyama 
field the Shinto funeral services will be- 
gin. Subsequently the Emperor Yoshi- 
hito will read a tribute to the dead mon- 
arch, and will be followed by the Em- 
press Dowager, the Ministers of State 
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and others, the musicians meanwhile 
continuing to play funeral airs. Next the 
imperial funeral train will depart for 
Kyoto. The Emperor and the Empress 
Dowager will accompany the body of 
Mutsuhito. Further funeral services will 
be held at Momoyama and Kyoto Sep- 
tember 14 and 15. From now on until 
September 14 the body lies in state in 
the palace at Tokyo. Prince Henry 
of Prussia, brother of William II, will 
represent the Emperor of Germany at 
the funeral of the late Emperor of Japan. 
President Taft will be represented by the 
Secretary of State, Philander C. Knox, 
who has been appointed Minister Ex- 
traordinary. Mr. Knox departed from 
Washington August 16. Brig.-General 
John J. Pershing, commanding the De- 
partment of Mindanao in the Philippines, 
has been appointed Mr. Knox’s military 
aide, and will join the Secretary of State 
at Yokohama. Rear Admiral Reynolds, 
commanding the Pacific reserve fleet, 
will serve as naval attaché to the special 
embassy. It is reported from Washing- 
ton that Mr. Knox will meet Prince 
Henry in Tokyo and discuss Oriental 
policy. By sending impressive missions 
the United States and Germany will 
emphasize, in the eyes of Russia and 
ig their continued interest in the Far 
tast, 


Excitement was created in 
In China Peking on August 16 by the 

arrest of the Hupeh generals, 
who came to the capital from Hankow a 
few days earlier. General Chang and 
another general, the original leaders in 
last October’s outbreak at Wu-chang, 
were tried by a drumhead court martial 
and put to death at once. The rest were 
sent to Hankow for execution. These 
officers were charged with complicity in 
a recent unsuccessful attempt to pro- 
voke a second revolution. They be- 
longed to the Tung Men-Hui, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s original southern revolutionary 
organization. President Yuan Shi-kai is 
said to have become alarmed at the vio- 
lence of the protest ; it is understood that 
the Advisory Council will attempt to im- 
peach him. Yuan is so convinced of the 
danger of assassination that he has sur- 
rounded himself with troops. 
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“Monistic investigation of nature as know ledge of the true, monistic ethic as train- 
ing for the good, monistic esthetic as pursuit of the beautiful—these are the three 


great departments of our monism; 


by the harmonious and consistent cultivation of 


these we effect at last the truly beatific union of religion and science so painfully 


longed for by so many today. The True, the Beautiful, the 


Good, these are the 


three august Divine Ones before which we bow the knee in adoration; in the un- 
forced combination and mutual supplementing of these we gain the pure idea of 


God. 


To this triune Divine Ideal shall the twentieth century build its altars.”— 


claeckel’s The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. 


HE geographical distribution of 

: German universities is such as to 
shock the orderly mind of our 
General Education Board, which, like a 
trained forester, believes in weeding out, 
or rather, in not cultivating institutions 
growing close together. But in Germany 
the soil is so rich as to support three 
great universities—Leipzig, Halle and 
Jena—planted within a circle of twenty 
miles radius and nevertheless all thriv- 
ing. Even the overweening development 
of Berlin University since that city has 
become the imperial capital has not yet 
overshadowed the smaller institutions. 
For, curious as it seems to us Amer- 
icans, students in Europe are not influ- 
enced in the choice of a _ university 
chiefly by its size, the splendor of its 
buildings, or even its athletic record. 
They seem rather to consider the person- 
ality of the professors as the important 
thing, and will often travel considerable 
distances, at a cost of 1.16 cents per 
mile, third class, in order to put them- 
selves under the instruction of a partic- 
ular man they have taken a fancy to, 
quite ignoring some other university 
which from our point of view had a 
claim upon their allegiance, from the 
fact that it was nearer or had been at- 
tended by their fathers. Jena, the least 
of the three in the matter of numbers, is 
not by reason of that willing to confess 
inferiority to any of its rivals, not even 
to big Berlin. On the contrary, Haeckel, 


in his famous controversy with Virchow, 
apologized with satirical politeness for 
his opponent’s ignorance of zodlogy, on 
the ground that he could not be expected 
to keep up with the advance of the sci- 
ence when he had left the little institute 
of Wiirzburg for the luxurious appli- 
ances and the political and social duties 
of Berlin. In fact, Haeckel with his 
fondness for formulation, laid down a 
law on this point thirty-five years ago 
which, he says, has yet to meet with con- 
tradiction, that “the scientific work of an 
institution stands in inverse ratio to its 
size.” 

Certainly, if seclusion and_ scholarly 
traditions are conducive to intellectual 
achievement, Jena is the place for the 
thinker. 

The university, with 1,817 students, is 
about a third the size of the University 
of Wisconsin. The population of the 
city is about the same as that of Madi- 
son. But while Madison has other inter- 
ests, political especially, Jena is absorbed 
in the university. Its chief industry, the 
glassworks, is the offspring of the uni- 
versity, for it was thru the fortunate 
collaboration of Ernst Abbé, a professor 
who could figure out indices of refrac- 
tion, with Carl Zeiss, a glassmaker who 
was willing to put money into queer for- 
mulas, that the new lenses ‘were discov- 
ered which make possible our modern 
photography and microscopy. Gener- 
ously has the debt that the industry owes 
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to science been repaid, for the Zeiss com- 
pany has borne a large share of the ex- 
penses of maintaining the university and 
erecting its new buildings, besides giving 
to the city many public buildings, among 
them a splendid bathhouse, an audi- 
torium and a free library and reading 
room, where are on file 115 daily papers 
and 360 periodicals (American librari- 
ans, take notice). , 
From this it may be seen that Jena is 
an up-to-date town. Yet at the same 
time it retains more of -medieval pictur- 
esqueness than most, mingling the new 
and the old as none but Germans know 
how to. “Das liebe narrische Nest,” as 
Goethe called it, is hidden away among 
the Thuringian hills so that the railroad 
was a long time finding it. The cobble- 
stoned streets stroll out from the market 
place in a casual sort of a way and 
change their minds about where they are 
going without notice, twisting about 
Gothic churches, diving under old tow- 
ers, wandering slowly along the banks of 
the Saale, or starting suddenly straight 
up hill. The gossipy gables of the old 
houses lean toward each other like 
peaked eldritch faces in fluted red. caps. 
So close they stand sometimes that you 
can touch the walls on either side, and 
you have to walk with one foot on the 
sidewalk and the other on the pavement, 
like the absent-minded German professor 
who thought he had gone lame. When I 
saw Jena I understood something which 
had long puzzled me, that is, how the 
dachshund originated. It is manifestly 
a product of evolution according to the 
principle of the survival of the fittest, 
for only a creature constructed accord- 
ing to the specifications “dog and a half 
long and half a dog high” could make 
his way with convenience and celerity 
thru this maze of narrow streets. But 
all sorts of vehicles and beasts of burden 
get around somehow, too; oxen and 
horses, automobiles and bicycles, dog 
carts and women carts. Most in evi- 
dence everywhere are the students, who 
swagger thru the town with the con- 
sciousness of owning it, their bright 
colored corps caps at a cocky angle, and 
their faces looking like advertisements 
of the dangers of not using safety 
razors, for the Jena student has 350 
years of university tradition to live up to 
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and he realizes the responsibility of it. 
to the full. 

The ancient and-honorable history of 
Jena is unescapable. It is woven into 
the very fabric of the place, and he 
who runs may. read it from the street 
signs. The Volkshaus, which I have 
mentioned, is very appropriately ap- 
proached thru: Ernst Abbé Strasse and 
Carl Zeiss Strasse. On the other side 
of it is Luther Strasse, for Jena har- 
bored the great reformer for two years 
at a critical period in his career. This 
leads to Goethe Strasse—Goethe com- 
posed the “Erlkénig” at Jena. The next 
turn brings us into Schiller Strasse— 
Schiller was professor of history in the 
University for ten years, carrying an 
active side line of poetry the while. A 
big stone in the old garden marks the 
spot where he wrote “Wallenstein,” 1798. 
At the garden gate is Ernst Haeckel 
Platz, from which Ernst Haeckel Strasse 
leads us to our destination, the Villa 
Medusa. What other town could give a 
ten-minute walk so rich in names worth 
remembering ? 

The Villa Medusa, mind you, is not 
named from the Greek gorgon, but from 
the beautiful jelly fish with the long trail 
of waving threads, one of the living 
comets dredged up by the “Challenger,” 
which Haeckel depicted and described 
thirty years ago. The house is a square- 
built, white, two-story dwelling, half 
hidden by the tall trees. The furniture 
is of the conventional German type. The 
room into which I was shown was not 
small, but it seemed so when Professor 
Haeckel entered it, for the first impres- 
sion one gets is largeness. For he is a 
large man any way you take him; tall, 
heavy-limbed, large-featured; his hair is 
now white but thick, and his beard broad 
and bushy. He moves with some stiff- 
ness now, but otherwise his seventy-eight 
years have not impaired his vigor. His 
bearing is erect and his handclasp strong. 
His laugh is hearty and his blue eyes 
twinkle as he relates some amusing inci- 
dent in the controversies of which his 
life has been full. 

For Haeckel has been a storm center 
of the cyclonic movements that have 
swept over the whole earth during the 
last century. His name has been a battle 
cry in the scientific, religious and _polit- 
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ical wars of more than one generation, 
and never more than at present, when a 
new religion with many thousands of 
adherents has set out to conquer the 
world under the sign, “There is one 
Substance and Haeckel is its prophet.” 
| inferred from what he said to me and 
still more from what he did not say that 
he was not very enthusiastic over the 
semi-ecclesiastical form which the propa- 
ganda is now taking in Germany, but is 
more interested in the quieter and wider 
acceptance of his ideas which he regards 
as virtually complete in scientific circles. 
He disclaimed emphatically any intention 
of establishing a cult or ritual, like 
Comte. 

To see Haeckel at his best one should 

get him to talk of his beloved Jena, 
which indeed is not difficult to do, for he 
is ever ready to speak with enthusiasm 
of its beauty, its freedom of thought and 
its leadership in many of the great intel- 
lectual movements of German history. 
When I remarked upon the many de- 
lightful roads and pathways upon the 
hills round about the town, he explained 
Jena was the last of the university towns 
to be reached by railroad. Professors 
and students were poor and they had to 
walk, so they learned to walk well and 
to take pleasure in outdoor exercise and 
to appreciate fine views. That Haeckel 
himself is a great lover of landscape as 
well as of the beautiful in all forms of 
life is well known to readers of his 
travel sketches. For this he gives credit 
to his mother, who, as he says in dedi- 
cating to her his “Indian Letters,” 
“aroused 1n me in my earliest childhood a 
sense for the infinite beauty of nature and 
taught the growing boy the value of time and 
the joy of labor.” 
His skill as a draftsman and colorist 
appears in his zodlogical works, and be- 
sides this professional work he has in his 
portfolios more than a thousand original 
sketches in oil and water colors of scen- 
ery from Norway to Malay; in fact, of 
every quarter of the globe except Amer- 
ica. When he was twenty-five he was so 
captivated by Sicily that he almost gave 
up science to adopt landscape painting 
as a career. 

The freedom of instruction which Jena 
has enjoyed to an exceptional degree, 
even for Germany, Haeckel ascribes in 
part to the fact that the university is 
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located in one of the minor states, re- 
mote from the great political centers, 
and derives its support from several 
sources. “We had four masters,” said 
Professor Haeckel to me, “and so we 
remained free.” He closes his address 
of 1892 on “Monism as the Bond Be- 
tween Religion and Science” with a 
grateful eulogy of the Grand Duke 
Karl Alexander, who, ‘he says, 

“has during a prosperous reign of forty 
years constantly shown himself an illustrious 
patron of science and art; as Rector Magnifi- 
centissimus of our Thuringian university of 
Jena, he has always afforded his protection to 
its most sacred palladium—the right of free 
investigation and the teaching of truth.” 

We see that Haeckel has reason to be 
grateful for the protection accorded him 
when we realize that he first championed 
the cause of Darwin in 1862, only three 
years after the publication of “The Ori- 
gin of Species,” and that twenty years 
after that professors were being dis- 
missed from American universities or 
were viewed with suspicion for believing 
in evolution. Even today there is prob- 
ably not a university in the United 
States where a man of Haeckel’s views 
on religion and his blunt way of express- 
ing them could retain a chair. In Ger- 
many a professor may be almost any- 
thing he pleases—except a Socialist— 
and hold his job. 

A song of the Jena students contains 
the couplet : 

“Wer die. Wahrheit kennet und saget sie 
nicht, 

Der ist fiirwahr ein erbarmlicher Wicht!” 

3ut according to Haeckel the students 

of Berlin University have a different 

version: 

“Wer die Wahrheit kennet und saget sie frei, 

Der kommt in Berlin auf die Stadtvogtei!”* 

The grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, of which Jena is one of the 
chief cities, has about the same area as 


- Rhode Island and fewer inhabitants. It 


was the first of the German states to ac- 
quire a constitutional government, in 
1816. The community is rather rigidly 
orthodox in the evangelical Lutheran 
faith, which it was among the first to 
espouse. How well the Grand Duke Karl 
*An undergraduate friend of mine to whom I re- 

ferred these verses for translation into the vernacular 
of the campus gives me this version: 

“Who knows the truth and speaks not out 

He is indeed a sorry lout!” 


“Who knows the truth and speaks too loose 
In Berlin gets in the calaboose'” 
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Alexander maintained the Jena tradition 
of Lehrfreiheit is shown by an incident 
that happened when Haeckel first scan- 
dalized Germany by espousing the cause 
of Darwinism. A prominent theologian 
came to the palace of the Grand Duke at 
Weimar and begged him to dismiss the 
heretic professor. Karl Alexander asked, 
“Do you suppose that he really believes 
the things he publishes?” 

“Most certainly he does,” 
prompt reply. 

“Very well,” said the Grand Duke, 
“then the man simply does the same as 
you do,” 

Nowadays, when evolution is gener- 
ally accepted, when it is preached from 
the pulpit as well as taught in the school, 
it is hard for us to realize the scorn and 
incredulity that greeted the theory on its 
first formulation. We who see about us 


was the 


laboratories of experimental evolution 
where new species of plants and animals 
are produced at will, according to speci- 
fications drawn up in advance, can hard- 
ly put ourselves in the position of those 
who fifty years ago believed that to 
question the immutability of species was 


to induce intellectual confusion and in- 
vite moral chaos. So we can scarcely 
appreciate the courage and perspicacity 
of the young Haeckel in openly cham- 
pioning Darwinism at a time when that 
theory was regarded as an absurdity, not 
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alone by theologians, as one would infer 
from Andrew D. White's “Warfare of 
Science with Theology,” but by most of 
the leading authorities in all fields. of 
science. But we may picture him on 
that memorable Sunday evening of Sep- 
tember 19, 1863, as he rose to give the 
opening address of the Scientific Con- 
gress at Stettin; a tall, handsome young 
man, blond bearded, bright eyed, sun 
browned, hard working, athletic (that 
same year he won a laurel crown at the 
Leipzig festival for a record-breaking 
jump of 20 feet). It was certainly pre- 
sumptuous in a zodlogist of only twenty- 
nine years, who had just secured a posi- 
tion in the university circle as Extraor- 
dinary Professor at Jena (which means 
below the Ordinary in Germany) ; who 
had just published his first book, the 
Monograph on the Radiolaria, so to 
attack the convictions of his elders and 
masters there assembled. Haeckel was 
no halfway man. As soon as he 
espoused Darwinism—which was barely 
a month after he had laid eyes on “The 
Origin of Species”’—he drew from it 
conclusions that Darwin himself hesi- 
tated to suggest: on the one hand that 
life originated in inorganic matter, on 
the other that the human race originated 
from the lower animals. He at once 
drew up a pedigree not only of the 
radiolaria but of mankind. Here is a 
passage from the very beginning of his 
Stettin speech: 

“As regards man himself, if we are con- 
sistent we must recognize his immediate an- 
cestors in the ape-like mammals; earlier still 
in kangaroo-like marsupials ; beyond these, in 
the secondary period, in lizard-like reptiles ; 
and finally, at a yet earlier stage, the primary 
period, in lowly organized fishes.” 

And this, be it remembered, was eight 
years before Darwin published his “De- 
scent of Man.” 

“Without Haeckel there would have 
been Darwin, but no Darwinism,” says 
one of his enthusiastic disciples. But 
this immediately suggests the question 
of whether it was altogether an advan- 
tage to have made an ‘Ggm” out of Dar- 
win. As a mere question of taxonomy 
his theory would have been regarded by 
the lay world as harmless and uninter- 
esting. But heralded by Haeckel as evi- 
dential of materialism, as antagonistic to 
the Church and as destructive to Chris- 

tianity, Darwinism raised up foes on all 
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sides who would not otherwise have con- 
cerned themselves with it. This, how- 
ever, is a question of what-might-have- 
been like to that of whether the slaves 
might not have been freed without 
bloodshed if the abolitionists had not 
been so extreme and if the Southerners 
had not been so intolerant. So in this 
case; Haeckel was extreme, his oppo- 
nents were intolerant, so the war had to 
be. The gentle-natured Darwin more 
than once had to caution his ardent 
German champion to be less violent and 
ewer ying in his attacks upon those who 
ueld the older views. They were more 
to be pitied than blamed, said Darwin, 
and- they could not keep back perma- 
nently the stream of truth. In England 
Huxley at the same time, with quite as 
sharp a pen as Haeckel’s, was waging a 
similar warfare against clerical antag- 
onists. 

It may be said that Haeckel spent the 
rest of his life in filling in the outline he 
had sketched at the Stettin Congress of 
1863, for however detailed the work on 
which he was engaged, he never after- 
ward lost sight of the guiding clue to 
the labyrinth of life, evolution. We are 
here not concerned with the zodlogical 
studies on which his fame securely rests, 
-but only with the philosophical views to 
which they led him. His convictions 
were very definitely established in early 
manhood and he occupies today essen- 
tially the same point of view as fifty 
years ago. During this time his efforts 
have been increasingly directed toward 
reaching a wider audience. In 1866 he 
developed the fundamental principles of 
his monistic philosophy in the two large 
volumes of his General Morphology of 
Organisms. This gained few readers 
outside the circle of savants and little 
acceptance there. In 1868 he put his 
theory of evolution into more popular 
form in The Natural History of Crea- 
tion. This had an unusual sale for a 
book of its kind, but Haeckel was dissat- 
isfied to see that the general public re- 
mained indifferent and unaffected by the 
new conceptions of the world and man 
arising from the discoveries of modern 
science. Worse still, he observed with 
alarm a rising tide of reactionary 
thought at the close of the century and 
a growing dominance of the clerical 
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So he deter- 


power in German politics. 
mined to make a final effort to influence 
his generation, an appeal to the court of 
last resort, the Czsar of today, the peo- 


ple. He packed his science and philos- 
ophy into one volume of moderate size, 
filled in the chinks with obiter dicta, and 
published it in 1899 under the title of 
The Riddle of the Universe. This time 
he hit the mark. The success of the 
book was immediate and amazing. An 
author of a detective tale or a Zenda 
romance might have envied him. Ten 
thousand copies were sold within a few 
months, one hundred thousand within a 
year, and by this time the sale of the Ger- 
man and English editions has doubtless 
passed the half million mark, not to 
speak of the fourteen other languages 
into which the book has been translated, 
Since a book like this usually has several 
readers for each copy, it is probable that 
those who have been directly reached by 
Haeckel within thirteen years must be 
numbered by the million. Besides this, 
of course, the spread of his views has 
been futther extended by a similar vol- 
ume, The Wonders of Life, five years 
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later, and by the widely circulated pam- 
phlets of the Deutscher Monistenbund. 
Haeckelism, then, whatever one may 
think of it, is undeniably an important 
factor in the thought of today. 

| found Professor Haeckel not alto- 
gether pleased that he owed his popular 
reputation to that one of his works in 
which he took the least pride. He seemed 
to hold it in almost as light esteem as 
his opponents and was frank in acknowl- 
edging its defects of style and content. 
“But,” he said in substance to me,. ‘'! 
had set forth my philosophy with due 
dignity and order in my General Mor- 
pholog yy more than thirty years — 
and nobody read it. Nobody reads i 
now, even when they criticise my ton 
So what could I do but put them forth 
in a way that would secure attention ?” 

We must observe that to secure this 
wider audience he did not resort to any 
of the ordinary expedients, such as palli- 
ating unpopular views, skipping dry de- 
tails and avoiding technical terms. The 
Riddle of the Universe is not the sort of 
writing that goes by the name of “popu- 
lar science” and that is commonly re- 


garded as necessary to catch the attention 
and reach the understanding of the lay 


reader. . Haeckel discusses questions of 
physiology, zodlogy, botany, paleontol- 
ogy and astronomy, each in its own 
tongue, the bare facts stated without any 
poetic disguise or flowery adornment. 
Kar from dodging long words when 
necessary, he invents them when un- 
necessary. Few men have done so much 
word coinage. In his work on the radio- 
laria alone he had to christen more than 
3,500 new species, two names apiece. So 
it is no wonder that when he comes to 
talking metaphysics and religion he sticks 
to the habit of making up his language 
as he goes. 

In the case of other authors of this 
series I have had to distill the essence of 
their philosophy from the leaves of 
many volumes. I have had sometimes 
to translate poetry into prose and some- 
times to piece together scattered sugges- 
tions and faint allusions into a coherent 
and compact doctrine. But in the case 
of Haeckel my task is easy, for nothing 
of the sort is necessary. He has himself 
exprest his views in succinct form and 
the plainest of language. He takes as 
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much delight in creeds and dogmatic 
statements as any scholastic theologian, 
and he has the same implicit faith in 
formulas as capable of expressing all 
things in heaven and earth. One reason 
why his conflicts with the clergy have 
been so sharp and bitter is because he 
has much the same type of mind and 
uses similar language. Ordinarily, “in 
the so-called warfare of religion and sci- 
ence, the adversaries revolve helplessly 
around one another, like double stars, 
without ever coming into contact. 

The most convenient formulation of 
Haeckel’s philosophy for our purpose is 
that which he prepared as a sort of con- 
fession of faith for his lay church, the 
Monistenbund. It is here translated en- 
tire and for the most part literally, tho 
in a somewhat condensed form.* 


Tue Tuirty THeses oF Monts. 
I—Theoretical Monism. 


1. Monistic Philosophy. The unitary con- 
ception of the world is based solely upon the 
solid ground of scientific knowledge acquired 
by human reason thru critical experience. 

2. Empiricism. This empirical knowledge 
is attained partly hy sense observations on the 
external world and partly by conscious re- 
flection on our mental internal world. 

3.. Revelation, In opposition to this monis- 
tic theory of knowledge is the prevailing dual- 
istic conception of the world, that the most. 
profound and impertant truths can be gained 
thru supernatural or divine revelation. All 
such ideas are due either to obscure and un- 
critical dogmas or pious frauds. 

4. Apriorism. Equally untenable is the 
assertion of Kantian metaphysics that some 
knowledge is acquired a priori independent of 
any experience 

5. Cosmological Monism. The world is 
one great whole, a cosmos, ruled by fixed 
laws. 

6. Cosmological Dualism. The idea that 
there are two worlds, one material or natural 
and the other spiritual or supernatural arises 
from ignorance, cloudy thinking and mystical 
tradition. 

7. Biophysics. Biology is only a part of 
the all embracing physical science and living 
beings are under’the same laws as inorganic” 
matter. 

8. Vitalism. The so-called “vital force,” 
which is still believed by some to direct and 
control physical and chemical Processes in the 
organism, is just as fictitious as a “cosmical 
intelligence.” 

9. Genesis. Organic beings and inorganic 
nature alike have been developed by one great 
process of evolution thru an unbroken chain 
of transformations causally connected. Part 
of this universal process of evolution is di- 
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rectly perceptible; its beginning and end are 
unknown to us. 

10. Creation, The idea that a_ personal 
creator made the world out of nothing and em- 
bodied his creative thought in the form of 
organisms must be abandoned. Such an an- 
thropomorphic creator exists as little as does 
a “moral world-order” ordained by him or a 
“divine providence.” 

11. Theory of Descent. That all existing 
beings are the transformed descendants of a 
long series of extinct organisms developed in 
the course of millions of years is proved by 
comparative anatomy, ontogeny and paleon- 
tology. This biogenetic transformation is es- 
tablished whether we explain it ‘by selection, 
mutation or any other theory. 

12. Archigony. When the earth’s crust had 
cooled sufficiently organic life came into ex- 
istence thru the katalysis of colloidal _com- 
pounds of carbon and nitrogen in the form of 
structureless plasma globules (Monera) rep- 
resented today by the Chromocez. 

13. Plasmic Metabolism. The innumerable 
forms of plant and animal life arose from the 
ceaseless transformation of the living sub- 
stance in which the most important factors 
are the physiological functions of variation 
and heredity. 

14. Phylogeny. All plants and animals 
form a single genealogical tree rooted in the 
Monera. 

15. Anthropogeny. The position of man in 
nature is now fully understood. He has’ all 
the characteristics of the vertebrates and mam- 


mals and developed out of this class in the 

later tertiary period. 
16. Pithecoid Theory. 

related to the .tailless apes, but is not descend- 


Man is most nearly 


ed from any of the existing forms. On the 
contrary, the common ancestors of all the 
anthropoid apes and man are to be looked for 
in the earlier extinct species of old world 
apes (Pithecanthropus). 

17. Athanism. The soul consists of the 
totality of cerebral functions. This soul or 
thought organ in man, a certain area of the 
cerebral cortex, acts in accordance with the 
same laws of psychophysics as in the other 
mammals. This function of course ceases at 
death, so it is nowadays utterly absurd to be- 
lieve in “the personal immortality of the soul.” 

18. Indeterminism. The human will, like 
all other functions of the brain (sensation, 
imagination, ratiocination), is dependent upon 
the anatomy of this organ and is necessarily 
determined by the inherited and acquired 
characteristics of the individual brain. The 
old doctrine of “free will” is therefore seen to 
be untenable and must give way to the oppo- 
site doctrine of determinism. 

19. God. If by this ambiguous term is un- 
derstood a personal “Supreme Being,” a ruler 
of the cosmos who, after the manner of men, 
thinks, loves, generates, rules, rewards, pun- 
ishes, etc., such an anthropomorphic God must 
he relegated to the realm of the mystical fiction, 
no matter whether this rersonal God he invested 
with a human form or regarded as an invis- 
ible spirit or as a “gaseous vertebrate.” For 
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modern science the idea of God is tenable 
only so far as we recognize in this “God” the 
ultimate unknowable cause of things, the un- 
conscious hypothetical “first cause of sub- 
stance.” 

20. Law of Substance. The older chemical 
law of the conservation of matter (Lavoisier, 
178) and the more recent physical law of the 
conservation of energy (Mayer, 1842) were 
later (1892) by our monism united into a sin- 
gle great universal law for we recognized mat- 
ter and energy (body and spirit) as insep- 
arable attributes of substance (Spinoza). 


I1.—Practical Monism. 


21. Sociology. The culture which has raised 
the human race high above the other animals 
and given it dominion over the earth depends 
upon the rational cooperation of men in so- 
ciety with a thorogoing division of labor and 
the mutual interdependence of the laboring 
classes. The biological toundations of society 
are already perceptible among the gregarious 
animals (especially the primates). Their 
herds and groups are kept together by the 
social instinct (hereditary habits). 

22. Constitution and Laws. The rational 
arrangement of society and its regulation by 
laws can be attained by various forms of 
government, the chief obiect of which is a just 
Nomocracy, the establishment of a_ secular 
power based upon justice. The laws which 
limit the freedom of the citizen for the good 
of society should be hased solely upon the 
national application of natural science, not 
upon venerable tradition (inherited habits). 

23. Church and Creed. On the otner hand, 
all means should be used to fight the hierarchy 
which cloaks the secular power with a spirit- 
ual mantle and makes use of the credulity of 
the ignorant masses to further its selfish aims. 
The confessional obligation as a certain form 
of superstition is particularly to be attacked, 
since it only serves to evoke the distinction be- 
tween those of other belicfs. The desirable 
separation of Church and State is to be ac- 
complished in such a way that the State leaves 
equally free all forms of belief while restrict- 
ing their practical encroachments. The spir- 
itual power (Theocracy) must always be sub- 
ordinate to the secular government (Nomoc- 
racy). 

24. Papistry. The strongest hierarchy which 
today exercises spiritual domination over the 
greater part of the civilized world is papistry 
or ultramontanism. Altho this mighty po- 
litical organization stands in sharp contradic- 
tion with the original pure form of Chris- 
tianity and wrongfully employs its insignia to 
obtain power, it nevertheless finds strong sup- 
port even from its natural opponents, the sec- 
ular princes. In the inevitable Kulturkampf 
against papistry it is, above all, necessary to 
abrogate by law its three strongest supports. 
the celibacy of the clergy, auricular confes- 
sion and the sale of indulgences. These three 
dangerous and immoral institutions of the 
neo-Catholic Church are foreign to original 
Christianity. So also is the strengthening of 
superstitions dangerous to society thru the 
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cult of miracles (Lourdes, Marpingen) and 
of relics (Aix la Chapelle, Tréves) to be pre- 
vented by law. 

25. Monistic Religion. If we understand by 
religion not a superstitious cult and irrational 
creed but the elevation of the mind thru the 
noblest gifts of art and science, then monism 
forms a “bond between religion and science” 
(1892). The three ideals of this rational 
monistic religion are truth, virtue and beauty. 
In all civilized states it is the duty of the rep- 
resentatives of the people to see that the mo- 
nistic religion is officially recognized and its 
equal rights with other confessions assured. 

26. Monistic Ethics. The rational ethics 
which forms a part of this monist religion is 
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sional or dogmatic religious instruction is to 
be replaced by comparative religious history 
and monistic ethics. The influence of the 
clergy of any confession is to be removed 
from the school. The inevitable school re- 
form must be accomplished upon the basis of 
modern natural science. The greater part of 
education should be devoted, not to the study 
of the classical language and history, but to 
the various branches of natural science, es- 
pecially anthropology and evolution. 

28. Monistic Education. Since the sound de- 
velopment of the soul (as a function of the 
cerebral cortex) is closely connected with that 
of the rest of the organism, the monistic ed- 
ucation of youth, free from the dogmatic 
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derived, according to our modern theory of 
evolution, from the social instincts of the 
higher animals, not from a dogmatic “cate- 
gorical imperative” (Kant). Like all of the 
higher gregarious animals man strives to at- 
tain the natural equilibrium between the two 
different obligations, the behest of egoism and 
the behest of altruism. The ethical principle 
or the “Golden Rule” has exprest this double 
obligation 2,500 years ago in the maxim: “Do 
unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you.” 

27. Monistic Schools In most civilized 
countries, and especially in Germany, the in- 
struction of youth in upper and lower grades 
is still largely bound in fetters which the 
scholastic tradition of the Middle Ages has 
retained to the present day. Only the com- 
plete separation of Church and school can 
loose these fetters The prevailing confes- 
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teachings of the Church, must strive to up-~ 
build soul and body equally from earliest 
youth. Daily gymnastics, baths and exercises, 
walks and tours, must develop and strengthen 
the organism from early youth. Observation 
and love of nature will be thus awakened and 
intensified. Thru public libraries, continua- 
tion schools and popular monistic lectures will 
the more advanced be provided with mental 
nourishment. 

29. Monistic Culture. The admirable hight 
of culture which mankind in the nineteenth 
century has attained, the astonishing progress 
of science and its practical applications in 
technology, industry, medicine, etc., gives 
grounds for expecting a still greater devel- 
opment of culture in the twentieth century. 
This desirable progress will then however be 
possible only if the beaten paths of the tra- 
ditional dogmas and of clerical superstition 
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be abandoned and a rational monistic knowl- 


.edge of nature attain the mastery instead. 


30. The Monisten-Bund. In order to spread 
the natural unitary theory of the universe to 
the widest circles and to realize practically 
the beneficent fruits of theoretical monism it 
is desirable that all efforts in this direction 
find a common point of application thru the 
founding of individual monist societies. In 
this universal monist association not only all 
free thinkers and all adherents of the monistic 
philosophy find place but also free congre- 
gations, ethical societies and free religious 
associations, etc., which recognize pure reason 
as the only rule of their thought and action 
and not belief in traditional dogma and pre- 
tended revelations. 

There is a strong resemblance in form 
between this creed of the monistic reli- 
gion and the creeds that have been for- 
mulated by many other religions in the 
history of the world; the same juxta- 
position of cosmogony and ethics with- 
out any apparent connection; the same 
mixture of the fundamental and trivial, 
the permanent and ephemeral; the same 
affirmation of idealistic aims mingled 
with attacks upon what is assumed to be 
the beliefs of the opposition. 

It is not my purpose in these papers 
to criticise the views I present or to ob- 
trude my personal opinions, so I shall 
not discuss this monistic- confession of 
faith except to point out the striking 
contrast between the theoretical and 
practical sections of the statement. The 
second is in no sense a deduction from 
the first and they are so different in 
character as to give the effect of an anti- 
climax. Haeckel’s fundamental princi- 
ples are bold and revolutionary. His 
practical conclusions are timid and con- 
ventional. It would be a dull faculty 
meeting which did not bring out more 
heretical views on education than Haeck- 
el expresses. Why is it necessary to 
storm the battlements of heaven and cre- 
ate a new earth in order to make Greek 
optional and get the students to take 
baths and walks?* Any session of the 
American Sociological Society will 
bring out more suggestions for the rad- 
ical reorganization of society from pro- 
fessors in good and regular standing 
than are to be found in all of Haeckel’s 
works. He seems blind to what would 
appear to us the glaring evils of his 
country, the burden of militarism, the 
oppression of government, the conflict 





*“Riddle of the Universe,” p. 363. 


of classes, the monopoly of land, the in- 
justice of hereditary rank, the supersti- 
tion of royalty, and the like. If he 
touches on these at all it is in mild and 
cautious terms. All his fury is directed 
against the Church, Protestant and Cath- 
olic alike, vet he remained until the age 
of seventy-seven a member of the ortho- 
dox Lutheran Church. 

The reforms. he advocates in social 
customs are for the most part very mod- 
erate. He is himself no smoker, and he 
thinks that the German students devote 
too much attention to beer and dueling. 
This is sensible but not startling. He 
declaims against the tyranny of fashion 
and denounces corsets as injurious to 
the health.* In this, however, most men 
and not a few women would agree with 
him. He asserts that marriage is not a 
sacrament, but a civil contract, and as 
such may be dissolved.t This is a doc- 
trine common to Hebrew and Puritan. 
One of the chief objects of the founding 
of the Monistenbund was to force the 
separation of Church and State and the 
secularization of the schools. This seems 
so obviously just and desirable that 
it is hard for us to realize on what 
grounds it should be opposed. And 
as for the demands exprest in Article 25 
it is almost inconceivable to us that a 
government could refuse a man the right 
to declare himself a Monist, instead of a 
Lutheran or a Hebrew, if he wants to. 

It would, however, be an injustice to 
Haeckel to assume that, because such 
things seem trite and timid to us, that 
they do not require perspicacity and 
courage in Germany. The fact is that 
Germany, advanced tho it be intellectu- 
ally, is still medieval in government and 
usages. If, for instance, a German 
clergyman should visit this country and 
stay in the home of an American minis- 
ter, the latter would probably be distrest 
by the views held by the visitor on the 


inerrancy of the Scriptures and the value 


of beer, while, on the other hand, the 
German would be equally shocked to 
hear his reverend friend advocate secu- 
lar schools and ridicule the divine right 
of kings. 

Haeckel practically takes over intact 
the fundamental principles of Christian 





*“Wonders of Life,” p. 430. 
+“Wonders of Life,” p. 428, 
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ethics, making the Golden Rule the basis 
of his system, altho characteristically re- 
fusing to give Jesus any credit for it by 
saying that it had a “polyphyletic ori- 
gin.” He attacks, indeed, certain ex- 
treme forms of it, asceticism, belittle- 
ment of family life, absolute self-sacri- 
fice, etc., but he adopts substantially the 
moral standards which the Christian men 
of his time and environment profess and 
endeavor to practice. 1 do not say that 
he is wrong to borrow ethics from Chris- 
tianity. I do not suppose he could do 
better. But he would have done the 
world great service if, instead of taking 
a ready-made ethical system, he had 
worked it out from his fundamental 
principle of evolution, as Spencer, Drum- 
mond and Kropotkin have tried to do. 
If, having done this, he had arrived at 
the same conclusions as the Christian 
moralists, his aid would have been in- 
valuable just now, when, almost for the 
first time, attacks are made not so much 
on the theology as on the ethics of Christi- 
anity, and this, too, in the name of sci- 
ence. The air is filled with questions 
which arise in Haeckel’s peculiar field. 
Is, for example, Nietzsche justified in 
preaching ruthless egoism as the logical 
lesson of evolution? Or is it true, as 
many now say, that the preservation and 
protection of the weak in body and mind 
necessarily leads to the degeneration of 
the race? In the incidential references 
he makes to these questions,* he con- 
demns Nietzsche, but advocates euthana- 
sia for the hopelessly diseased, reaching 
the first conclusion from his “own per- 
sonal opinion” and the second from 
“pure reason.” As the individual views 
of an evolutionist these are interesting 
and even valuable, but they can hardly 
be regarded as established principles of 
the science of evolutionary ethics. 
Haeckel’s politics may ‘be summed up 
by saying that he is anti-clerical and not 
much: else. 
about the form of government or eco- 
nomic conditions, regarding them indeed 
as comparatively unimportant matters. 
The monistic and the socialistic move- 
ments in Germany are closely associated 
but chiefly, it seems to me, because both 
are anti-clerical rather than because the 
evolutionary philosophy necessarily leads 





“Wonders of Life, pp. 115 and 119. 


He concerns himself little ° 


to either democracy or socialism. Many 
Social Democrats profess themselves 
Monists, and doubtless a large propor- 
tion of that party would agree with 
Haeckel in the matter of religion. But 
on the other hand, they can derive little 
if any support for their doctrines from 
the Monistic literature. Haeckel states 
his opinion with his usual frankness in 
a contribution to Maximilian Harden’s 
magazine, which concludes with the 
words: 

“T am certainly no friend of Herr Bebel, 
who has attacked me repeatedly, and among 
other things has slandered me in his book on 
Woman. Besides, I hold the utopian aims 
of the official social democracy to be 1m- 
practicable and its ideal future state to be a 
big workhouse. That, however, cannot pre- 
vent me from recognizing the kernel of jus- 
tice in the great social movement. That this 
can be overcome by the repressive acts of the 
Berlin council, by the power of the police and 
of the State prosecutors, can be believed only 
by one who knows neither the history nor 
the natural history of mankind.”—Zukunf:, 
1895, No. 18. Quoted in the introduction to 
Freie Wissenschaft und freie Lehre, vp. 9. 

The immense popularity of The Rid- 
dle of the Universe is, I think, largely to 
be accounted for by the personality of 
the author. The man behind the gun 
was what gave it power. I do not mean 
that the reception given to the book was 
due to Haeckel’s standing as a zoologist. 
The outside world knows little and cares 
less for scientific reputation. It was 
rather that the book revealed a man tre- 
mendously in earnest who had made up 
his mind on questions of the most vital 
interest to all and who said what he 
thought in the plainest and most em- 
phatic language, without regard to 
whose feelings he hurt. The Riddle of 
the Universe and The Wonders of L'fe 
are, it seems to me, more valuable as 
contributions to the psychology of genius 


- than to philosophy. The personal inter- 


est he aroused is evinced by the thou- 
sands of letters he received and is still 
receiving about these books, ranging in 
tone from the warmly sympathetic to the 
furiously antagonistic. He years ago 
had to give up the task of answering 
them save by a printed slip. 

Few books have ever excited so much 
heated controversy. Hundreds of criti- 
cisms and replies have been published, 
and new ones appear frequently yet. 
twelve years after. The book was in- 
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tended to draw the fire of the enemy, 
clericalism, and it did. Nor did the phil- 
osophy of the chair receive it any more 
favorably. It will be sufficient on this 
point to quote the sharp criticism of 
Prof. Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin Uni- 
versity, whose idealistic monism comes 
into direct conflict with Haeckel’s mate- 
rialistic monism : 

“IT have read this book with burning shame 
for the state of general culture and the phil- 
osophical culture ot our people. That such 
a book was possible, that it could be written, 
printed, sold, read, admired, believed by a 
people which claims a Kant, a Goethe, a Scho- 
penhauer, is painful.” 

It is one of the curiosities of contro- 
versy that the Church should often be 
found defending with desperation, not 
her own positions, but some of the old, 
abandoned redoubts of Science. This was 
largely the case in the evolution contro- 
versy. The “origin of species” was in 
the scientific mind. It was Science that 
discovered that all the multifarious forms 
of plant and animal life could be classi- 
fied into distinct types, which, it too 
hastily assumed, were absolutely sepa- 
rate and fixed. When later Science came 
to revise that view, it discovered that the 
immutability of species had somehow in 
the meantime become a theological dog- 
ma, to be zealously defended by curates 
who could not tell a species from a 
genus. 

It was the same in regard to the the- 
ory of spontaneous generation or the 
production of living beings from non- 
living matter. This was formerly good 
Christian doctrine, accepted by St. Au- 
gustine and taught by the medieval 
schoolmen, and when in 1674 the Italian 
physician, Francisco Redi, showed that 
the maggots that appeared in dead mat- 
ter came from eggs he was persecuted 
for unbelief. But it was still maintained 
- that microscopic living forms could arise 
spontaneously in bouillon and infusions 
of hay until Pasteur proved that this was 
false, for in sealed and sterilized tubes 
no trace of life appears. Such negative 
experiments are, of course, not compe- 
tent to prove that at some time and 
under other conditions life might not be 
produced from the non-living. Yet, 
strangely enough, Haeckel’s theological 
opponents voluntarily adopted this un- 
tenable position and waged war against 
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him especially on account of his belief 
that when the earth’s crust cooled down, 
compounds of cyanic acid were trans- 
formed into globules of albumin, from 
which developed unicellular organisms. 
In more than one laboratory experiments 
in the generation of life are being hope- 
fully carried on, and an announcement 
of their success at any time would not 
amaze biologists in general. ,But even 
tho abiogenesis should forever remain 
impossible as a laboratory experiment, it 
would not be untenable as a hypothesis 
of the origin of life under the excep- 
tional conditions of some earlier stage 
in the world’s history. Such a supposi- 
tion, whether true or not, is at least no 
more irreligious than is a recognition of 
the fact that non-living matter is being 
continuously transformed into living 
within our own bodies. 

The volume invited attack because it 
was not only intentionally provocative, 
but unintentionally vulnerable. One does 
not have to be very learned in order to 
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discover in it Occasional errors as well as 
many~ *éxtravagant and questionable 
statements. The fact that few people 
could treat of such a wide range of top- 
ics without making more mistakes than 
Haeckel did not, of course, protect him 
from criticism. Huxley, who enjoyed 
crossing swords with the clergy as much 
as Haeckel, was more careful to guard 
himself from counter attack. If a dis- 
cussion of demonology led unexpectedly 
to the question of the exact status of the 
district of Gadara in the Roman Empire, 
he. was prepared to meet his opponents 
on that ground as well as in biology. 
Not so Haeckel. He picks up his church 
history from infidel pamphleteers* and 
recklessly caricatures Christian beliefs. 

In attacking the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception of Mary he confuses it 
with that of the Virgin Birth of Christ, 
and at the same time uses language 
needlessly offensive to those who regard 
the Mother of Jesus with adoration.+ 

A more serious charge than ignorance 
of ecclesiastical history was later brought 
against Haeckel by Dr. Brass, namely, 


that he had fabricated evidence in sup- 
port of his theory of evolution by falsify- 
ing his drawings of embryos, that he had, 
among other things, taken away vertebre 
from the tail of a monkey embryo and 
had extended the backbone of a human 
embryo in order to enhance the resem- 


blance. Since accuracy is the soul of sci- 
ence this is as serious as it would be, for 
instance, to charge a minister with 
preaching miracles when he does not be- 
lieve in them. In his reply Haeckel ac- 
knowledged 


“that a small part of my numerous embryo 
pictures (perhaps six or eight per cent.) are 
actually ‘falsified’ (in the sense of Doctor 
Brass), all those in fact in which the mate- 
rial at hand for observation was so incomplete 
or unsatisfactory that one was forced to fill 
up the gaps by hypothesis and to reconstruct 
the missing members by comparative synthesis 
in order to produce a connected chain of 
evolution.” 


Haeckel emphatically denies any de- 
ception or misrepresentation, and calls at- 
tention to the fact that such diagram- 
matic and reconstructed drawings are 
common to all physiological works and 


*President Thomas, of Middlebury College, exposed 
the source of his theory that the father of Christ was 
a Roman officer named Pandera in THe INDEPENDENT, 
Vol. 64, p. 515. 

*Some of the more offensive of these passages are 
modified or eliminated in the later editions of Die 
Weltritsel. 
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are necessary to bring out the desired 
points. As to whether Haeckel has trans- 
grest the permissible limits of such 
schematization of material I should not 
be competent to decide. Thirty-six Ger- 
man men of science signed a condemna- 
tion of Haeckel; forty-seven German 
men of science, “tho they did not like the 
kind of schematizing which Haeckel 
practised in some cases,” signed a con- 
demnation of Brass and the Keplerbund. 
The numbers have no significance, since 
majorities never decide anything but bal- 
ance of opinion. 

This. whole affair is a striking illustra- 
tion of Huxley’s observation that a con- 
troversy always shows an unfortunate 
tendency to slip from the question of 
what is right to the relatively unimpor- 
tant question of who is right. Haeckel’s 
critics have rarely attempted to contro- 
vert his scientific work and in fact would 
not in most cases be competent to discuss 
it. Even if he were guilty of all the 
mistakes alleged it would not materially 
affect his scientific conclusions. 


In noting Haeckel’s faults we are in 
danger of failing to appreciate the mar- 
velous constructive genius of the man; 
the creative imagination which is charac- 
teristic of the great scientist even more 
than of the great poet. It was this gift 
that enabled him to discern in a handful 
of slime dredged up by the “Challenger” 
from the depths of the sea an orderly 
system of living beings wherein each mi- 
croscopic skeleton of silica found its nat- 
ural niche. It was this power which 
enabled him to assist so largely in the 
transformation of zodlogy from a purely 
observative and descriptive science, as it 
was when he began his labors, to a ra- 
tional, experimental and prophetic sc:- 
ence, as it was when he closed them. 
As Cuvier from a few bits of bone could 
construct a whole animal, so Haeckel 
from scattered species ventured to con- 
struct, as early as 1865, a family tree, in- 
cluding all living forms from monera to 
man. Faulty it is from the standpoint 
of our present knowledge, but yet it must 
command our admiration because of the 
insight he showed in perceiving natural 
relationships and the skill with which he 
bridged the gaps in his living chain by 
hypothetical forms. Just as the great 
Russian chemist Mendeléef was able to 
describe in advance elements then un- 











known, but which were discovered later 
and found to fit into the vacant places he 
had assigned to them in his periodic law, 
so Haeckel’s anticipations have been 
in many cases confirmed by later science. 
It was his good fortune to be able to hold 
in his hand the skullcap and femur of the 
“missing link” which had for years been 
the jest of the anti-evolutionists. The 
ape-man or Pithecanthropus, which he 
had in 1885 described and named, was in 
1894 discovered by Dubois in Java. The 
mind of Haeckel has such high tension 
that it leaps over the gaps in a demon- 
stration like a 10,000 volt current, 

Ernst - Heinrich Philipp August 
Haeckel, to give him for once his full 
baptismal name, was born in Potsdam, 
February 16, 1834. He has a double 
inheritance of talent, for both the 
Haeckels and the Sethes, his mother’s 
family, have contributed prominent 
names to German history, and the two 
families have intermarried more than 
once. It is a curious fact that Gustav 
Freytag, in his series of “Pictures from 
the German Past,” should have chosen 
for his representative men of the nine- 
teenth century two of Haeckel’s ances- 
tors: his mother’s father, Christophe 
Sethe, Privy Councillor and defender of 
Prussia against Napoleon, and his father, 
Karl Haeckel, State Councillor. 

But Ernst did not follow the family 
tradition and take to the law. He showed 
an unmistakable bent for natural science, 
sO, aS a compromise profession, his 
father had him trained as a physician. 
He took the medical course, and in obe- 
dience to his father’s wishes consented 
to practice the profession for a year to 
see if he could make a success of it. 
During the year only three patients came 
to him, owing perhaps to the fact that 
Haeckel in order to get time for his bio- 
logical researches had fixed his consulta- 
tion hours from five to six in the morn- 
ing. His father then gave up trying to 
make a doctor out of him and allowed 
him to go to Messina in 1859 to study 
marine animals. Haeckel straightway 
became engaged to his cousin Anna Set- 
he and as soon as he got his appoint- 
ment at Jena married her. Their happi- 
ness was brief. Two years later she 
died, leaving Haeckel, then 30, so 
stricken that he felt that he could not 
long survive the blow, so he plunged 
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with feverish haste into the preparation 
of his General Morphology in order to 
leave to the world his science and phil- 
osophy in a systematic form. It was 
written and printed, two thick volumes 
of more than 1,200 pages, in less than a 
year, during which Haeckel lived like a 
hermit, working all day long and half 
the night, getting barely three or four 
hours sleep out of the twenty-four. 

Haeckel immortalized his wife by giv- 
ing her a living monument instead of one 
of marble or brass. He named for her 
one of his beloved medusz, a fairy-like 
jelly-fish whose mass of long trailing 
tentacles reminded him of his wife’s 
blond hair. The Mitrocoma Annz is de- 
scribed in his Monograph on the Me- 
duse, published in 1864, and a note 
states that it was so named* 

“in memory of my dear, never-to-be-forgotten 

wife, Anna Sethe, If it is given to me to do 
something during my earthly pilgrimage for 
science and humanity, I owe it for the most 
part to the blessed influence of my gifted 
wile, who was torn from me by a premature 
end in 1864.” 

Thirty-three years later he married 
again, Agnes, Huschke, daughter of a 
Jena anatomist. They have three chil- 
dren, two daughters and a son who has 
inherited his father’s artistic talent and 
has devoted himself to art in-Munich. 

Haeckel’s esthetic taste is shown not 
merely in the thousands of paintings and 
drawings that fill his monographs but 
especially in his Art Forms of Nature, 
which consists of ten portfolios of large 
color plates depicting strange and beau- 
tiful creatures from all realms of animai 
life but particularly in little known lower 
forms, fishes, crustaceans, corals, radio- 
laria, diatoms and desmids. Here are to 
be found real gargoyles, more grotesque 
than a sculptor’s unaided imagination 
can create. Here the designer and deco- 
rator can find hundreds of suggestive 
themes for almost any purpose. 

A large part of these “art forms” 
Haeckel discovered in the course of his 
investigations of deep-sea life on the 
material gathered by the “Challenger,” 
which was commissioned by the British 
Government in 1872-75 to explore the 
ocean. The results of this expedition, 
published in fifty large volumes, consti- 





*Another medusa also named for his wife, Des- 
moniena Annasethe, will be found on one of the color 
plates of the New International Encyclopedia (Vol. 
12, p- 
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tuted the greatest contribution to ocean- 
ography that has ever been made. 
Haeckel contributed the volumes on the 
medusz, the siphonophora, the keratosa 
and the radiolaria. To the radiolaria 
Haeckel devoted ten years, 1877-87, and 
described 4,318 species and 739 genera, 
from the curiously complicated siliceous 
skeletons deposited on the bottom of 
the ocean by these minute one-celled 
creatures. 

Altho Haeckel’s life was largely de- 
voted to the closest study of the minutest 
forms of life yet he never lost sight of 
the broader aspects of his science. It 
seems as tho he felt the need of resting 
his eyes by raising them from the micro- 
scope and looking out of the window to 
focus on infinity. Haeckel is essentially 
a specialist with a fondness for generali- 
zation. He welcomed the change in the 
current of thought that set in at the close 
of the nineteenth century, the effort of 
the new century to get at the inner 
meaning of the mass of miscellaneous 
facts that the old century had heaped 
up. It was with intent to ‘assist in 
this movement that he produced, at the 


age of sixty-five, his Riddle of the 
Universe, intending this to be the finai 
expression of his view of the world, 
a fragmentary sketch instead of the 
complete “System of Monistic Philos- 
ophy” which he had projected many 
years ago and could not now hope to 


complete. But five years later he sup- 
plemented this with a similar popular 
volume, The Wonders of Life, in which 
he replies to certain criticisms and ex- 
plains the biological principles on which 
his philosophy is based. This, unlike the 
Riddle, was not composed at various in- 
tervals in the course of many years but 
was written uninterruptedly during four 
months spent at Rapallo, on the Italian 
Riviera, when he was 
“stimulated by the constant sight of the blue 
Mediterranean, the countless inhabitants of 
which had, for fifty years, afforded such am- 
ple material for my biological studies; and 
my solitary walks in the wild gorges of the 
Ligurian Apennines and the moving spectacle 
of its forest-crowned altars, inspired me with 
a feeling of the unity of living nature—a feel- 
ing that only too easily fades away in the 
study of detail in the laboratory.” 
Professor Haeckel retired from active 
service as teacher and investigator in 


1909 at the age of 75. “Indeed I am 
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wholly a child of the nineteenth century 
and with its close I draw the line under 
my life’s work,” he-said, and the publi- 
cation of The Wonders of Life in 1904 
confirms rather than contradicts this, for 
it shows that he maintains his position 
altogether unshaken by the revolution 
that has taken place in philosophic 
thought. Like Herbert Spencer he lived 
to see a reaction against many of the 
opinions for which he fought most earn- 
estly. 

The nineteenth century was cocksure 
of so many things about which the twen- 
tieth century doubts. We are not so cer- 
tain that, as Haeckel says, everything 
can be reduced to the motion of the 
atoms. The atom itself is crumbling and 
as for motion, what is it? The ether in 
the reaiity of which Haeckel puts im- 
plicit faith is to us a doubtful, perhaps 
an unnecessary hypothesis. Vitalism and 
teleology are coming back again into bi- 
ology in new forms. Pluralism, not mon- 
ism, is the fashion of the day and some 
carry it almost to polytheism. Indeter- 
minism finds more advocates nowadays 
than determinism. Haeckel makes the 
first law of thermodynamics (conserva- 
tion of energy) one of the corner stones 
of his philosophy but has little regard 
for the second (degradation of energy). 
Modern thought considers the second 
law more important than the first.* 

And what shall we say about the “Law 
of Substance,” which is Haeckel’s con- 
tribution to the fundamental principles 
and which he apparently regards as of 
equal importance to the discoveries of 
Lavoisier and Mayer.+ Speaking for 
myself, the reason I cannot accept it is 
because it is absolutely meaningless to 
me. We know what the law of the con- 
servation of matter means. It means. 
among other things, that 12 pounds of 
carbon when burned make 44 pounds of 
carbon dioxid, which we may decompose 
and get back 12 pounds of carbon again. 
The law of the conservation of energy 
means, among other things, that when 
we burn 12 pounds of carbon we pro- 
duce 135,305,600 foot-pounds of energy. 
But what does it mean when we say that 


*The significance of this change of emnhasis in its 
bearing on metaphysical, religious and ethical ideas 
I endeavored to explain in the preceding article of 
this a (Ostwald, in Tue INDEPENDENT of May 2, 
1912). 

tSee No. 20 of the thirty theses given above. 
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matter and energy, or body and spirit, 
are somehow the same substance? Even 
if true, does it make a bit of difference 
to anybody or anything; or to put the 
query into the pragmatic form, can it be 
true if it does not make a bit of differ- 
ence to anybody or anything? but we 
must bear in mind that the rigid appli- 
cation of this formula to many famous 
attempts to solve the “riddle of the uni- 
verse” would leave less of them intact 
than in the case of Haeckel. 

The Christian reader is likely, in his 
irritation .at what appears to be wilful 
misrepresentation of his beliefs, to be 
too sweeping in his condemnation of the 
ideas of Haeckel. Even in the matter of 
religion Haeckel is not nearly so heret- 
ical as he assumes or is presumed to be. 
Many of the things he attacks are almost 
unrecognizable caricatures of modern 
religious views. It should be remem- 
bered that the Riddle and the Wonders 
were written at a time when he saw the 
German Government coming under the 
domination of the Blue-Black Block, and 
when it seemed to him that this coalition 
of conservatives and clericals threatened 
to suppress free speech and to check the 
advance of science. In his earlier writ- 
ings his views are exprest in much more 
conciliatory language. Indeed, his pan- 
theism is hardly distinguishable at times 
from theories of divine immanence such 
as are now held very commonly in ortho- 
dox churches. Wherein lies the magic 
of the word “monism” if not in our in- 
grained prejudice in favor of unity, in- 
herited from the fierce monotheism of 
the Jews? Is not Haeckel then borrow- 
ing the thunders of Sinai to enforce his 
new religion? 

How To Reap HagcKEL, 


The Riddle of the Universe (Harper; $1.50) 
is the best popular presentation of science 
and philosophy from Haeckel’s point of view. 
This may be supplemented by The IVonders 
of Life (Harper; $1.50), in which he devel- 
ops more fully the biological side and defends 
himself against certain criticisms. To these 
should be added the very interesting life of 
Haeckel by W. Bolsche (Jacobs; $4). Cheapo 
editions of these three are published by the 
Rationalist Press Association, London, at six- 
pence. They, as well as other works of 
Haeckel, are translated by Joseph McCabe, 
who was trained as a Catholic priest but now 
devotes himself to anticlerical propaganda. 

The Natural History of Creation (Apple- 
ton; $5) and The Evotution of Man (Apple- 
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ton or Putnam; $5) are both intended to ex- 
plain in a way comprehensible to the general 
reader the fundamental principles of the 
theory of evolution and the biological facts on 
which it is based, Special addresses by 
Haeckel are translated under the titles of: 
Monism as Connecting Religion and Science 
(Macmillan; So cents) and Last Words on 
Evolution (New York: Eckler; $1). Of. his 
Indische Reisebilder there are two versions 
in English; one by Mrs. S. E. Boggs entitled 
“India and Ceylon,” which is neither literal 
nor complete, and one by Clara Bell, “A Visit 
to Ceylon” (Eckler; $1), which is_ better. 
An.article by Haeckel on “Psyche” was print- 
ed in Tue INDEPENDENT, September 21, I9QII. 
On the personal side may be read Herman 
Schauftauer’s sketches, “Haeckel, a Colossus of 
Science” (North American Review, August, 
1910), and “A Talk with Haeckel at Home,” 
in T. P’s Magazine, 1912; Elbert Hubbard’s 
“Little Journeys to the Homes of Great 
Scientists,’ and Joseph McCabe’s “A Scien- 
tist’s Sunset Years,” in Harper's Weekly, 
August 7, 1909. A few of the more notewor- 
thy of the books and articles on Haeckelism 
in English are: “Life and Matter,” by Sir 
Oliver Lodge, a criticism from the standpoint 
of a spiritualist; the discussion between Lodge 
and McCabe in Hibbert Journal, Vol. III, pp. 
315 and 741; “The World View of a Scien- 
tist,” by Frank Thilly in Popular Science 
Monthly, Vol. LXI, pp. 407-425; “Ernst 
Haeckel, Darwinist, Monist,” by V. L. Kel- 
logg, in Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 
LXXVI, pp. 136-142; “Haeckel and Monism,” 
by J. Butler Burke, in Oxford and Cambridge 
Review, 1907; “Lucretius and Haeckel,” . 


F. B. R. Hellems, in University of Colorado 
Studies, Vol. 11], 1905; “Religion as a Cred- 
ible Doctrine,’ by W. H. Mallock; ‘“Haeck- 
el’s Monism False,” by Rev. F. Ballard; “The 


Old Riddle and the Newest Answer,” by 
Father Gerard: “Haeckel’s Critics Answered,” 
by Joseph McCabe (London: Rationalist 
Press): “Haeckel’s Answer to the Jesuits” 
(New York: Truthseeker) ; “Haeckel and His 
Methods,” by R. L. Mangan, in the Catholic 
iVorld, May, 1909. The monism of Dr. Paul 
Carus, ot Chicago, is a different variety from 
Hacckel’s as he has pointed out in the Mon- 
ist, Vol. II, p. 408; Vol. IV, p. 228, and Vol. 
XVI, p. 120. 

Of the immense body of literature in Ger- 
man on Haeckel it is impossible to give 
space even to titles. The bibliography 
appended to Ernst Haeckel: Versuch einer 
Chronik seines Lebens und Wirkens, by Wal- 
ther May (Leipzig: Barth, 1909), devotes 14 
pages to the titles of Haeckel’s writings, 4 
pages to a list of biographical books and 
sketches, and 13 pages to a list of criticisms 
and discussions of Haeckelism. 

Die Weltrétsel and Die Lebenswunder are 
published by Alfred Kroner, Leipzig, at 8 
marks each, or 1 mark, for the popular edi- 
tions. The monistic movement may be fol- 
lowed by the pamphlets of the society, 
which may be obtained, at 50 Pf. ordinarily, 
from the Verlag des Deutschen Monisten- 
bundes, Berlin, W. 57. 


New York City. 





Sleeping in the Open 


BY ROBERT H. VAN COURT 


O* of the encouraging signs of 


the times is found in the revival 
of interest in country living and 
in the increased zest in every form of 
outdoor activity which has seized upon 
the American people during the past fif- 
teen or twenty years. This love of life 
in the open and the sports and pastimes 
which it makes possible has become part 
and parcel of our national life, and is 
shared everywhere by people of all ages 
and classes. ; 
It is but natural, therefore, to find 
that our new attitude toward this impor- 
tant phase of life has influenced our hab- 
its of living and consequently the plan- 
ning and arrangement of our homes. 
Fresh air and sunshine, which our 
grandparents strove so earnestly to ex- 
clude from the house, are now regarded 
as vitally necessary, and our homes are 
being built to provide the maximum 
amount of sunlight during as many 
hours of the day as possible. One would 
almost as soon think of planning a home 
without heating apparatus as of arrang- 
ing living rooms or bedrooms without 
cross current ventilation, which means 
the placing of windows or outer open- 
ings to make possible a constantly mov- 
ing current of fresh and uncontaminated 
air. 
This new appreciation of fresh air 
and a wider knowledge of the benefits 
of proper ventilation have very naturally 


1d to the desire of securing more of it, : 


and everywhere the custom of sleeping 
with windows at least partially open dur- 
ing the entire year is finding acceptance. 
Camping and summer life in the woods, 
where sleeping must perforce be more or 
less in the open, first demonstrated the 
healthfulness of the practice of sleeping 
out of doors, and hvs led to its being 
adopted to a great extent in permanent 
homes, for who would willingly sleep in 
a stuffy and poorly ventilated bedroom 
during the warm nights of an American 
summer with recollections still green tn 
memory of other nights spent in the cool 
freshness of the open air? 
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‘Lhen, again, the benefits of open-air 
sleeping have long been urged by physi- 
cians who insisted that their patients in- 
hale, during their sleeping hours, even 
in winter, the dry air of Colorado or the 
balsam-scented air of the Adirondacks, 
and it is but logical to suppose that if 
this treatment be efficacious in making 
the weak strong it may also be the means 
of making the strong more healthy and 
vigorous. It is said that in one city of 
Colorado, noted particularly for its de- 
lightful climate, almost one-half of the 
homes are provided with some form of 
open-air sleeping arrangements, many of 
which are in use during the greater part 
of the year, The sleeping porch or 
veranda, or the same thing called by an- 
other name, has everywhere become a 
really recognized institution, regarded 
no longer as a fad or an innovation, but - 
almost as necessary as a system for 
lighting or heating, particularly if the 
home be in the country or in even a 
semi-suburban locality. 

The originators of any custom are 
called upon to do considerable mission- 
ary work before their tenets obtain any 
wide acceptance, and this is particularly 
true of those hardy and adventurous 
souls who first proposed and actually put 
into practice so daring and startling an 
innovation as the actual sleeping in the 
open air. Consumption was prophesied, 
or that pneumonia or diphtheria would 
surely be their reward, but when those 
who put their theories into consistent 
practice were found to be in better health 
and strength and more robust than ever, 
the custom met with a grudging accept- 
ance, and after a time made many con- 
verts. The missionary days of out-of- 
door sleeping have now, however, passed 
away; the idea has come into its own, 
and the sleeping porch is accorded a 
welcome and honored place in the coun- 
try or suburban home, as will be seen if 
one examines any of the books or maga- 
zines dealing with the planning, building 
or furnishing of the modern home. Its 
utility is recognized and its use estab- 
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lished and in every part of the country 
its benefits are being: extolled—and they 
are legion. The objection is sometimes 
made that open-air sleeping rooms are 
ugly and awkward in appearance, and 
that their use is apt to upset the care- 
fully planned dignity and balance which 
is sO important a consideration in the 
building of the home. These ‘sleeping 
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_verandas are generally in the form of 
upstairs porches, usually semi-enclosed, 
and there is no reason why their use 
should not add to rather than detract 
from the appearance of the exterior. 
This cam often be done by placing the 
sleeping porch directly over the first floor 
veranda, and by treating it as a part of 
the building itself rather than as an 


A BED MOUNTED UPON WHEELS IS EASILY MOVED TO THE SLEEPING PORCH 
In this illustration is shown an out-of-door Gores, room leading from an indoor sleeping room in a house at 
i 


Salem, Mass., over the lower story veranda. T 


s sleeping room is inclosed with wire netting and canvas. 

















HOW TO SLEEP IN: THE CATSKILLS 


This log cabin is built with a veranda for general lounging and an upper porch for sleeping purposes 


addition tacked on as an afterthought. 
These two porches may be planned as a 
wing and given an architectural dignity 
highly becoming their importance as so 


necessary a part of the house. The 
verandas, upper and lower, should be 
carefully placed where they will have a 
southern exposure or where they will 
catch the prevailing breezes, and the 
sleeping porch might be so planned that 
it may be reached from at least two bed- 
rooms by windows extending to the floor. 
Its exterior may be arranged to agree 
with the character of the rest of the 
house, and in a way to emphasize its dig- 
nity, for there is no end to the ingenuity 
and variety of good taste or to its ex- 
pression in the arrangement of such 
domestic utilities. An upstairs porch 
may be easily made into the most com- 
fortable and inviting of open-air bed- 
rooms. Curtains or movable screens 
may be arranged as protection against 
drafts, or glass panels may enclose the 
porch, and be opened as much or as little 
428 


as one may desire. - Wire screens or 
frames covered with mosquito netting 
are easily fitted into place if their use is 
required. The furnishings of such a 
sleeping veranda are, of course, quite 
simple, being confined chiefly to beds 
either of iron or else of wire-covered 
cots, covered with thin mattresses. <A 
chair or two is generally in order, with 
perhaps a rug upon the floor at the bed- 
side. Even a really enthusiastic out-of- 
door sleeper will want to undress and 
dress in a heated room if his love for the 
open air be strong enough to prompt his 
use Of the sleeping balcony during the 
cold months of winter, and in planning 
such an arrangement it should be made 
to open from a bedroom. A family of 
children enjoy an arrangement for out- 
of-door sleeping which is practical and 
ingenious and yet exceedingly inexpen- 
sive. The room which serves as their 
nursery connects by a wide French win- 
low with a balcony which is so screened 
with glass that it may be entirely or par- 

















THE SLEEPING BALCONY IS AS ESSENTIAL IN MODERN HOUSE MAKING AS THE VERANDA 
Here the balcony shown is on the left, opening from a bedroom and placed where it catches all the breezes 
from three directions 


The window is 


tially opened to the air. 
made without the usual sill, and as the 
little beds are upon wheels, the children 


are undrest before the nursery fire, 
tucked snugly into their beds, covered 
with the lightest and yet the warmest of 
eiderdown quilts, and then wheeled out 
into the open air. As this practice is 
continued the entire year, their nurse has 
been known to find their beds covered 
with snow in the morning. Their neigh- 
bors have threatened to report the case 
to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, but the boys and 
girls themselves delight in it, their par- 
ents strongly advocate it, and the sturdy 
growth and perfect health and strength 
of the children themselves are the most 
potent answer to the criticisms of neigh- 
bors, some of whom are now beginning 
to adopt open-air sleeping themselves. 
In many city homes use is made of flat 
roof surfaces upon which to plan the 
most fascinating of roof gardens, which 


are also sometimes used as open-air 
sleeping rooms. In a certain old-fash- 
ioned quarter of downtown New York 
is a house where, in the upper story, a 
young artist has his studio. The floor 
below possesses an extension so that a 
flat roof some 20 by 30 feet lay just out- 
side his studio windows. Wonderful 
opportunity for a roof garden, particu- 
larly as the roof is almost covered by 
the overhanging boughs of a huge tree 
which has managed somehow to escape 
destruction! A floor of light slats was 
laid to protect the roof of tin, the garden 
made beautiful with jardinieres of grow- 
ing plants, and a hedge of privit, which 
is grown in a number of long, narrow 
boxes and which surrounds the -roof 
garden. Hammocks, wicker chairs and 
other out-of-door furnishings are used, 
and rugs and cushions add to the beauty 
and interest of the place. In the even- 
ing dinner is served upon the roof and 
here the family may linger amid the 
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RAISING THE ROOF HAS GREATLY IMPROVED THE APPEARANCE OF THIS HOUSE 


Furthermore it has made practicable a spacious open-air sleeping room. 


The house shown in this illustration 


stands at Garden City, Long Island. 


shrubbery and flowers. The roof garden 
later on becomes an open-air bedroom, 
where, under an awning, or merely 
under the branches of the old elm, much 
of the peace and comfort of rural out- 
of-doors is enjoyed within a_ stone’s 
throw of roadway and not far from the 
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“Sixth Avenue Elevated.” The success 
of this roof garden and its usefulness as 
a sleeping place may have inspired a 
more modest but quite successful ar- 
rangement in a suburb of Boston. Here 
was a flat roof about 5 by 10 which cov- 
ered a bay window and which is just 
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outside the window of a living room. 
As the house is merely rented it seemed 
unwise to incur any undue expense in 
converting the space into any but the 
simplest of breathing places, but ingenu- 
ity and good taste have produced very 
interesting results at a very small expen- 
diture of dollars and cents. A _ very 
simple railing was placed about the roof, 
a floor of wooden slats was laid and an 
awning was put in place, so arranged 
that it may be easily lowered or raised. 
The little retreat, which is very attrac- 
tive with a few vines and plants, is be- 
loved by its owners, for it supplies a 
tiny but comfortble lounging place dur- 
ing the day and an open-air sleeping 
room at night. 

In still another suburban home an 
open-air “dormitory” has béen secured. 
In planning the house the architect 
merely provided for raising the roof 
some 8 or 10 feet higher than the level 
upon which it would ordinarily have 
been built, and has planned, as supports, 
piers which are covered with the shingles 
of which the house itself is built. The 
result is a decided improvement in the 
exterior of the house and the most de- 
lightful of open-air rooms, which, as it 
extends over the greater part of the 
house, is of unusual size. Being shaded 
from the sun during the day and yet 
open upon all sides, it is generally cool, 
and it affords a view over a particularly 
beautiful stretch of suburban country. 
During the day it fulfils various func- 
tions as a playground or a tea garden, 
and at night, with the arrangement of 
screens, it becomes a number of sleeping 
rooms, which are used by the entire 
family. 

A home upon the banks of the Des- 
plaines River, near Chicago, is provided 
with an out-of-door sleeping porch so 
unusual and interesting that it deserves 
a passing mention. The district is 
altogether rural and the house is set al- 
most literally in a forest. The flat deck 
of a porch upon which opened a bed- 
room window has been arranged with a 
roof of glass which is usually open, but 
which may be readily lowered should a 
shower occur. About the sides are hung 
curtains of “khaki,” which are attached 
by brass rings to slender metal rods, and 
which are pushed back unless needed as 
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protection from dampness or a draft. 
This very simple arrangement makes it 
possible to sleep almost in the heart of 
a forest, for only a few feet away and 
above the iron beds which are used are 
the trunks and boughs and the foliage 
of trees, and the fragrance of pines is 
always in the air. In this wonderful 
sleeping place, entirely in the open, one 
may sleep under the silent stars or the 
silver moonlight may fall between the 
heavy foliage of the overhanging boughs. 
In the fall the rich tints.of autumn leaves 
are just overhead, and during the winter, 
when the glass roof is lowered, the 
snow-laden branches of the trees are just 
outside. Perhaps only in such a place 
can the splendor and majesty of a 
thunderstorm be fully appreciated. Im- 
agine being tucked snugly in bed, pro- 
tected from the all-surrounding damp- 
ness, and watching just overhead the 
terrific downpour of rain and the flashes 
of lightning which accompany such an 
upheaval of nature. 

One of the encouraging features of 
the interest which is taken in country 
living and in all forms of out-of-door 
enjoyment is the fact that it appeals to 
all classes of people, for it offers as 
much—possibly more—to the poor as it 
brings to the rich. An example of the 
longing for the open air and for the 
physical upbuilding which it gives may 
be seen in the crowded districts of any 
American city, and in the number .of 
people who may be seen sleeping upon 
the grass in city parks and squares 
where, during the worst of the summer’s 
heat, the practice is permitted. The 
opposite of this very simple means of 
enjoying the freshness of the open air 
may be seen in the beautiful and luxu- 
rious open-air sleeping roofs and _ bal- 
conies which architects are planning for 
city homes and upon country estates. 
Between these widely separated exam- 
ples are all kinds of sleeping porches, 
open-air verandas, and many and divers 
contrivances which fulfil the same pur- 
pose, and the health and strength which 
sleeping in the open affords and the 
enthusiasm with which the movement is 
being received are greatly increasing the 
number of those who are putting the idea 
into consistent practice. 

New York City. 





The Mood 


of England 


BY EDWARD PORRITT 


of Commons in 1832 the House, 

at the instance of one of its mem- 
bers, occasionally devoted a day to the 
consideration of the state of the nation. 
Those were the days when there was no 
pressure for legislation; when sessions 
were short; when everything at West- 
minster moved at a leisurely pace; when 
the landed aristocracy controlled both 
the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords, and thru this control of Par- 
liament also dominated the Cabinet and 
every department of state. There is no 
member of the House of Commons to- 
day who can recall a discussion of the 
old-fashioned kind on the state of the 
nation; but it would seem to a recent 
visitor to England that the people 
themselves have taken over the discus- 
sion of the state of the nation, and are 
discussing it in newer aad wider 
aspects; for there is no question on 


B et co the reform of the House 


which public attention is riveted today 
so much as the hard lot of the class that 
has been described since the days of 
George III as the “lower orders.” 

Not long ago I made a call in Lon- 


don on a man of international fame 
as a writer on political science, and in 
particular on recent developments in the 
constitutional history of England. From 
me he wanted to know the issues on 
which the approaching Presidential elec- 
tion will turn. I told him that they were 
all economic, and that politics in the 
United States today were centered more 
than ever on economic questions. “It is 
beginning to be the same in England,” 
he replied; and as I went about in Lon- 
_ don and in provincial England, I realized 
the truth of his statement. In the pres- 
ent session of Parliament there is a gov- 
ernment bill for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the church in Wales, 
as well as a home rule bill for Ireland. 
Thirty years ago a bill for the dises- 
tablishment of the church in Wales 
would have aroused much enthusiasm 
among nonconformists all over Eng- 
land. Today it is clear that in England 


few people are showing any enthusiasm 
for the proposal of the government for 
the disestablishment of the church in 
Wales. The only public meetings in 


England on the question are those of 


churchmen who are opposed to the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh church; 
while the free churchmen, and _ those 
people who have no steady use for any 
of the churches, seem to be indifferent 
as to whether the church in Wales goes 
on as it is, or whether in the present ses- 
sion of Parliament it meets the fate that 
befel the Irish church at the hands of. 
Gladstone in 1869. 

Time and again I discust the work 
of the Parliamentary session of 1911— 
the veto act and the insurance bill, and 
also the work that the government had 
outlined for the Parliamentary session 
of 1912. I talked these over with men 
who are on the floor of the House of 
Commons and with men in the press 
gallery. I cannot recall any mention, 
sympathetic or otherwise, of the gov- 
ernment proposal, of disestablishment of 
the church in Wales. Had I gone into 
Wales, perhaps I might have discovered 
some enthusiasm over the prospect of 
speedy disestablishment of the church 
there. In England I found none at all. 
There was a time when the established 
church in England was much more than 
an anomaly—when tithes and church 
rates were a burden that was acutely felt 
by nonconformists. and when also the 
church was in possession of privileges 
that often meant rank injustice for men 
and women who were not of its mem- 
bership. But most of these grievances, 
thanks to the agitation of the old school 
of nonconformists, were long ago reme- 
died ; and if the bishops were out of the 
House of Lords and the established 
church would lift its heavy and retard- 
ing hands from the common schools, it 
would not be much of a grievance that 
the church remained established. Estab- 
lished or disestablished, socially it will 
remain the dominant church, and nomi- 
nally at least the church of the aristoc- 
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racy. Gladstone carried the election of 
1868 on the question of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish church. If Asquith 
. were to go to the country tomorrow on 
the question of the disestablishment of 
the church in Wales, I do not think his 
policy would gain him a single addi- 
tional seat outside the principality. 

With home rule really in sight, Ulster 
was so much worked up that its people 
—or, at any rate, some of them—were 
threatening to refuse to pay taxes if a 
parliament is set up in Dublin. Ulster 
was apparently so much aroused that it 
would not be surprising if there were 
news that gatling guns had been smug- 
gled into Belfast and Derry, as Kruger 
smuggled them into Pretoria in piano 
cases, when he became convinced that 
some unpleasantness was coming be- 
tween the Transvaal and Great Britain. 
But just as keen interest in Welsh dis- 
establishment was confined to Wales, so 
the fervent opposition to the home rule 
bill was seemingly confined to the prov- 
ince of Ulster. The Conservatives se- 
cured nearly twenty years of power at 
Westminster by their opposition to Glad- 
stone’s home rule bills; but the opposi- 
tion of the Conservative leaders to home 
rule counted for little or nothing in Eng- 
land and Scotland at the general elec- 
tions of 1906 and I9g10. 

A new generation of voters had come 
on the electoral lists between 1886 and 
1906, a generation that could not be 
scared as were the voters in 1886 and 
1895; and it cannot be affirmed that op- 
position to home rule carried a single 
parliamentary constituency in England 
or Scotland at the last three general elec- 
tions. Home rule for Ireland now seems 
to be accepted as inevitable ; and in view 
of the settlement of the land question in 
Ireland it will be accepted as a method 
of relieving the House of Commons of 
some of its enormous pressure of work 
by many people who in 1886 were 
shocked at the idea of any concession to 
the persistent demands of four-fifths of 
the Irish people. 

I would not have it inferred that if 
Parliament were dissolved, and there 
were a general election on the home rule 
question as there was in 1886, that the 
Liberal government would come back 
with a large majority. Today there could 
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not be an election exclusively on the 
home rule question ; and if there were an 
election with home rule as one of a num- 
ber of issues, the fact that the Conserva- 
tives are committed to protection might 
save the Asquith government from de- 
feat. The government has lost much 
ground in the country. Since the general 
election it has lost seven bye-elections, 
including that in South Manchester on 
March 5, and that in Crewe on July 26, 
and with the Lords’ veto question settled, 
if protection were not an issue, the Lib- 
eral party could go into a general elec- 
tion with but little hope of success. 
There might be some gains for the 
Labor and Socialist parties, which today 
are not nearly so concerned in the fate 
of the Asquith government as they were 
from 1909 to the end of the session of 
1911, when the budget of 1909 and the 
Lords’ veto bill were in the balance. But 
there would. be many losses and few 
gains for the Liberals; chiefly because 
the Liberal government has shed some 
of its liberalism since it came into power 
in 1906. Its foreign policy in regard to 
Morocco, Tripoli’ and Persia is Con- 
servative at bottom, and more like the 
foreign policy of Beaconsfield from 1874 
to 1880 than suggestive of a government 
that is dependent on Radical, Labor and 
Socialist votes in the House of Com- 
mons for its support. All thru the re- 
cent crises in foreign affairs the Asquith 
government had the support of the 
Tories in the House of Commons as is 
natural under the circumstances. But 
this would be no recommendation for 
Liberal candidates at a general election. 
Many Liberals and most Radicals of the 
rank and file would much prefer to see 
Conservative foreign policy carried out 
by Conservatives rather than by a Lib- 
eral government. In that case the oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons and in 
the country might make itself felt, and . 
to some degree affect the policy of the 
Conservatives. Similarly if seventy-odd 
millions sterling a year must be spent on 
military and naval forces and on death- 
dealing equipment for war, most non- 
official Liberals would prefer to see the 
Conservatives responsible for these huge 
and burdensome expenditures and for 
the policies responsible for them. 
Another reason for the lack of en- 
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thusiasm for the Liberal Government 
last winter is the creation of peerages 
and baronetcies. More than fifty peerages 
have been created since November, 1905, 
and about as many baronetcies—all by a 
government kept in power by the votes 
of the democracy of England, Ireland 
and Scotland, a government whose more 
prominent members in the House of 
Commons are never tired of proclaiming 
at by-elections that the Liberal party 
stands for the people as a whole, while 
the Conservative party is the party 
of a class and of privilege. No Con- 
servative government in the space of six 
years ever bestowed as many peerages 
and baronetcies as the Liberal govern- 
ment has done since 1905. Nearly every 
one of these creations means sooner or 
later a recruit for the permanent forces 
of Toryism and privilege, with a cor- 
responding increase in the parasitic class 
—men in livery, gamekeepers, gillies 
and puppy-walkers—by whom the land- 
ed class surrounds itself to add to its im- 
portance or to minister to its pleasures. 

It is obvious too that the Liberal gov- 
ernment has lost ground by its shilly- 
shallying on the woman’s suffrage ques- 
tion; and to some degree by the fre- 
quent and quick changes of men in the 
Cabinet from one office to another. A 
referendum at this time would almost 
certainly be in favor of home rule for 
Ireland; but th’s is quite another matter 
from prophesying that if the Asquith 
government were now to dissolve Parlia- 
ment and go to the country on home rule 
there would be a majority in England 
and Scotland in favor of the govern- 
ment. If there were a Liberal majority 
it would be because the industrial con- 
stituencies dislike the protectionist policy 
of the Conservatives and dread the in- 
creased cost of living that would follow 
import duties in the interest of the land- 
lords and farmers. 

It is the increased cost of living that 
has to a large extent brought about the 
labor unrest that has marked 1911 and 
1912 more than any years since the fac- 
tory era began in England. It is this 
that accounted for the great strike on the 
railways in 1911—the greatest upheaval 
that England had ever seen, until the 
strike in the coal industry came in 
March this year. It is this increase in 
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the cost of living, an increase that has 
outrun any increase in wages in nearly 
every industry for the last ten years, that 
has focused public attention on the con- . 
dition of England question, and on the 
fact that there are nearly two-and-three 
quarter million men in regular employ- 
ment in the United Kingdom whose 
wages do not exceed twenty-five shil- 
lings a week. Of these 320,000 receive 
less than fifteen shillings a week; 640,- 
000 wages between fifteen and twenty 
shillings, and 1,600,000 earn between 
twenty and twenty-five shillings a week. 
Housekeepers in London assured me 
that today the sovereign—twenty shil- 
lings—has only the purchasing power of 
fifteen shillings in the nineties; and it is 
the widespread and acute realization of 
the increase in the cost of living that_ex- 
plains why popular sympathy was so 
generally with the railway men at the 
time of the strike in 1911 and with the 
miners in their recent successful demand 
for a minimum wage. 

Nine-tenths of the railway men in 
England are paid wages that do not ex- 
ceed twenty shillings a week. A large 
proportion of them are paid not more 
than sixteen shillings. Wages of rail- 
way men in England are lower than 
those of railway men in any other Eng- 
lish-speaking country; and with the ex- 
ception of agriculture, lower than in any 
other large industry in England. They 
have always been low, because when the 
railway era began railway men were 
drawn from farm laborers, and at that 
time wages in all industries were de- 
prest by the statute-made conditions, 
so vividly described by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond in their new book on the Vil- 
lage Laborer from 1760 to 1832—condi- 
tions directly due to the adverse changes 
in the social economy of rural England 
brought about in the eighteenth and first 
three decades of the nineteenth century 
by the wholesale enclosure of commons 
and waste lands. Except the engine 
men, and mechanics employed in the 
railway shops, wages of railway men 
have always lagged much behind those 
of men in all other industries except 
agriculture. The rank and file of the 
men engaged in handling the traffic— 
porters, shunters and signal men and 
drivers of teams for the railways—were 
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never paid more than a mere subsistence 
wage; and it was because this wage, 
with the increased cost of living of the 
last few years, fell below subsistence 
level, that there came the great strike of 
1911 and the strikes following it. 

Not all of the unrest of the labor 
world of England is due to the increased 
cost of living. Over and above this there 
is a widespread and constantly growing 
conviction that at no time in the history 
of modern industry has labor in Eng- 
land had a fair. share of What it pro- 
duced. The reasons that are advanced 
for the growth of this feeling in the 
working classes were variously described 
to me. By some it was ascribed to the 
budget of 1909 and to the statistics as to 
the wealth of England that were the 
commonplaces of popular discussion of 
the budget that went on from April to 
November of that year. By others it 
was attributed to the Socialist propa- 
ganda so vigorously and continuously 
waged in most of the larger urban cen- 
ters of population. One journalist with 
thirty years’ experience of London and 
of the Press Gallery with whom I dis- 
cussed it, pointing to the continuous pro- 
cession of motor cars that was passing 
westward along the Thames Embank- 
ment, declared “these things are more 
responsible for the labor unrest this win- 
ter than all the Socialist speech-making. 

The motor car is a constant and 
irritating reminder of the wealth of 


the landlord and the employing: classes ; 
and | am inclined tothink that the 
motor car has had its influence in 
bringing about the existing social un- 
rest and the growing disposition of the 
working classes to demand a larger 
share of the produce of their labor. But 
after allowing for the increase in the 
cost of living, and the ostentation of the 
wealthy, the fact that best accounts for 
social unrest is the compulsory educa- 
tion legislation since 1870. The gov- 
erning class, from its own point of 
view, did well to neglect the education 
of the common people—to order things 
so that until 1870 generation after gen- 
eration of wage-earners grew up unable 
to read or write. The older conditions 
as to education and also-as to the Par- 
liamentary franchise, gave the employ- 
ing class an admirably docile proletariat. 
Today this proletariat can read and 
write. The half penny newspapers are 
everywhere available; and moreover this 
proletariat has votes. Until near the 
end of the nineteenth century the gov- 
erning class could rest in the assurance 
that poverty was the inevitable and here- 
ditary lot of the “lower orders.” Today 
the lower orders are disputing that com- 
fortable theory of their “betters.” Hence 
the new and widespread discussion of 
the state of the nation that was the 
dominant note in England of the winter 
of I9gII-12. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


Homeward 


BY ANNE RICHARDSON TALBOT 


However far her eager feet 
Have wandered since she went, I know 
In Spring they fain would turn to greet 
Our homely lilac’s purple blow. 


Perhaps along Elysian ways 
She sees the asphodel unfold, 
And yet 1 think in Spring she prays 
To find our dandelion’s gold. 


Altho in Heaven the atmosphere 

She breathes be sweet with perfume rare, 
I know she longs, as Spring draws near, 

To scent our fruit blooms on the air. 


Tho green the fields of Paradise, 
Its waters still; its pastures new, 

She sees ’mid all the glad surprise, 
Home meadows, cowslips, wet with dew. 


So when life quickens, and I hear 
The reveille the Bluebirds sing, 

I feel that somewhere, very near, 
She waits to know the joy of Spring. 


KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 
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Wisconsin’s Package 
Libraries 


BY MARY BURCHARD ORVIS 


ploys many unique methods of 

educating the people of the whole 
State, but none is more effective than 
the little “package library,” whose sole 
mission is the assistance of organizations 
and individuals that are engaged in the 
study and discussion of important public 
problems. Composed of especially pre- 
pared bulletins, carefully chosen maga- 
zine articles and newspaper clippings, 
association and Federal reports, the 
library is a most useful tool. ‘Politics, 
propaganda,’ you say? By no means. 
Political questions of the utmost impor- 
tance are discussed, but never in a par- 
tisan way, for the library is composed of 
the best material on both sides. The de- 
bating bulletin invariably gives argu- 
ments and references for the affirmative 
and the negative, and if no arguments 
can be found on a given side, the atten- 
tion of the public is called to the fact 
that the subject is new, and the opposi- 
tion, or support, not yet developed. Not 
even the inevitable enemies of a State 
university have ever been able to pick a 
flaw in the management of this delicate 
work, involving the most careful selec- 
tion of material to be presented for pub- 
lic discussion and debate. 

“The package library,” composed of 
from two to one hundred articles, is sent 
out in response to any request from 
within the State, whether the petitioner 
be the district school pupil or the presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Civic Association. 
There are no charges except the pay- 
ment of express one way, and material 
may be kept three weeks and then re- 
newed. From June, 1911, to June, 1912, 
there were 2,450 of these little torch- 
bearers loaned to 313 different localities, 
and they covered 684 different subjects ; 
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2,450 groups, not individuals, were made 
acquainted with the most authoritative 
literature on important questions, litera- 
ture chosen from the most reputable 
sources. No wonder Wisconsin law- 
makers come to the State House well 
equipt to cope with the problems of the 
day! No wonder a legislature com- 
posed largely of farmers can pass intel- 
ligent laws on primary election, work- 
men’s compensation and forestry, when 
they are in the habit of discussing and 
hearing their children debate those very 
subjects in the district school, guided by 
the State’s highest institution of learn- 
ing! 

The ten libraries receiving the most 
calls during 1911 and 1912 are very 
significant of the trend of public inter- 
est: 


Subject. 
Woman’s Suffrage 
Taxation—Income Tax 
Commission Government 
Initiative and Referendum 
Parcels Post 
Immigration—Restriction 
Recall of Judiciary 
senools as Social Centers ......0cccccecs 36 
Senators—Election of 
Recall—General 


These are the matters in which the 
people of Wisconsin are interested, not 
the people of the university, but the rank 
and file of citizens, the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker. Wom- 
an’s suffrage, because the last Legis- 
lature passed a bill putting it up to ‘the 
people at the November election; com- 
mission government because the same 
Legislature passed a very good law, 
under which citizens may adopt it; in- 
come tax, because it is being given a 
practical test in the present assessment. 
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Municipal ownership is another subject 
in which the people of Victor Berger s 
State are interested; so is that of the 
closed versus the open shop.  Cer- 
tainly only a wide-awake people care 
to discuss subjects demanding any 
such amount of preparation. A man 
from a foundry in the northern part of 
the State writes: “I wish to thank you 
for them (articles sent on the subject of 
workingmen’s compensation), as they 
proved to be a success, and last evening's 
meeting was the most enthusiastic meet- 
ing we have ever had. Thanks to the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion for its valuable assistance.” That 
is a letter typical of hundreds received 
every month from all classes of people. 

But it was not ever thus! In the early 
days requests came only too often for 
material on the most trivial of subjects 
—material to be used by stalwart youths, 
who should have been preparing them- 
selves for the solution of the nation’s 
problems. Debates innumerable have 
been headed off by Mr. Hutchins, secre- 
tary of the Department of Debating and 
Public Discussion, who frowned on the 
question, “Resolved, That summer is 
pleasanter than winter,” and its counter- 
part, “Resolved, That poverty is prefer- 
able to riches.” What a field for the 
conservation of human energy, this 
work of leading the young mind into the 
paths that it must follow, if it is to be 
of service in the world! 

When I said that package libraries 
were sent on any subject, I should have 
qualified it. For the university is not in 
the business of furnishing material for 
the discussion of trivial matters. Its 
primary function is to lead the people of 
the State to the consideration of matters 
that have some value, either cultural or 
practical. So, when requests of this sort 
come, Mr. Hutchins writes the young 
(it is to be hoped it is “‘young”) offender 
a letter in which he tactfully suggests 
that perhaps his teacher can help him to 
find something more suitable for public 
discussion. In addition, he often writes 
“teacher” a word of advice as to how 
the youthful oratorical impulse may be 
hetter directed. Above all else, he im- 
presses upon the mind of teacher, pupil, 
debater or leader of discussion the fact 
that the material sent ought to be used 
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to search for truth rather than to win a 
given debate; above all else, he urges 
dispassionate discussion, and warns of 
the pitfalls common to oratory. Practi- 
cally the first bulletin got out by this 
department dealt with the organization 
of debating societies, and gave careful 
and clear instructions as to parliamen- 
tary procedure Indeed, so clear was its 
chart of rules that it has since been 
printed separately for the use of mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and during ses- 
sions you will see it propped up on the 
desk of many a Wisconsin lawmaker. 
Not only is there a complete change in 
che character of public discussion, but 
in the manner. With some of the best 
library facilities of the world at hand 
(University of Wisconsin Library, Leg- 
islative Reference Library, Madison City 
Lobrary, State Law Library), it is natu- 
ral that the university should be able. 
with the additional aid of its experts, to 
provide the citizen with infinitely better 


material than is obtainable in his own 


town. The package library, like the 
Legislative Reference and the Municipal 
Reference libraries, is bound to be a 
success if properly managed. But only 
Miss Almere Scott and her assistants 
engaged in its actual making, can know 
the difficulties that have to be overcome 
in order to make limited financial re- 
sources do the enormous day’s work of 
sending “by return mail” a judiciously 
chosen library on any subject under the 
sun. 

Who can estimate the value of an 
institution that teaches people how to 
discuss vital matters intelligently and 
dispassionately? That is what the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is attempting with 
great success. Its debating bulletins on 
various important subjects give general, 
affirmative and negative references and 
facts, stating issues definitely and clear- 
ly. Who can estimate the influence on 
the public mind, on the mind of the indi- 
vidual, of such guidance? Farmer Jones. 
inclined to pouf pouf any “new fangled 
thing,” learns to look facts in the face 
and to discuss, according to facts, par- 
cels post and good roads. Who can 
measure the benefit of friendly discus- 
sion under convivial circumstances, such 
as the gathering of the business men’s 
club? Yet that is just the sort of thing 
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that the university is encouraging: and 
organizing all over the State of Wiscon- 
sin. A lumberjack writes from the 
northern woods for a library on the 
tariff question, and returning it, tells 
gratefully of the renewed life that has 
come to his small group thru the discov- 
ery that there is an organization capable 
of supplying them with suitable material 
for discussion. A woman wrote from 
an isolated valley district, wondering if 
her little club, dying out for lack of 
stimulation, could obtain material on the 
subject of child labor, which she had 
heard is a national problem. On receiv- 
ing it she sent a pathetic letter of thanks, 
telling of how she and her friends had 
tried for years to get help in the study 
of various educational questions men- 
tioned in their newspapers; in vain had 
they applied to supposed sources of in- 
formation, until they learned of the 
University Extension Division, which 
had “given them new life.” 

It is interesting to note that other, 
States—Oregon, Kansas, Texas and 


Virginia—are pursuing the Wisconsin 
method of directing and aiding public 


discussion. And that is just what the 
Wisconsin people want, for two reasons. 
One is that they are sadly overburdened 
by daily calls from other common- 
wealths. Last year they sold bulletins to 
the citizens of thirty different States. 
When New Hampshire was having a 
series of suffrage debates, sixteen calls 
came in four days for Wisconsin “libra- 
ries,” and at an earlier time whole coun- 
ties in another State adopted the Wis- 
consin bulletin on debating as a text- 
book in their schools! Obviously there 
is a natural demand for systematic aid 
of public discussion; a demand which 
one State cannot possibly attempt to 
supply, however willing. So it has had 
to ask that non-residents pay the cost of 
the bulletins sent them, and is forced to 
deny all requests from outside the State 
for libraries. 

The other reason why Wisconsin 
wants her libraries imitated is that she 
needs the co-operation of other States. 
The establishment of similar institutions, 
each preparing and exchanging bulletins 
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with the other, is Mr. Hutchins’s dream. 
If ten neighboring States would pre- 
pare bulletins on different subjects, the 
influence of each would be enormously 
increased thru the resulting efficiency of 
covering a few subjects fully. Here is 
a field for the Carnegies of the land! 
Wisconsin has pointed it out and has 
indicated how its ideal of promoting the 
enlightened discussion of public matters 
can be attained. She has shown how, by 
virtue of freedom from economic pres- 
sure, a State can run.an efficient depart- 
ment of public discussion. Los Angeles, 
with her municipal newspaper, seems 
to be demonstrating how a similar insti- 
tution can aid in the formation of public 
opinion. The municipal newspaper 
prints side by side the arguments on a 
given question; prints them without 
censorship, except as to facts easily 
proved. The “package library” does the 
same sort of thing, only instead of 
reaching individual readers, it deals pri- 
marily with groups, its function being 
the promoting of public discussion and 
cdlebate. 

To dwell upon the need for a definite 
sort of group education in this day of 
intense interest in public affairs is not 
necessary. If the people are going to 
rule the people, it is all important that 
the people study political problems. If 
we are to have the initiative and refer- 
endum, we must inform ourselves on the 
questions to be so decided. If women 
are to vote, after centuries of silence, 
they must first discuss intelligently at 
their clubs and thimble parties. It is true 
that the press has a vast influence in the 
formation of that very concrete thing 
called “public opinion” by the believer 
in the people and “mob mind” by his 
antagonist, but not all voters read the 
best papers and magazines, and not all 
of the best publications print the argu- 
ments and facts on both sides of any 
matter. Since we have only one munic- 
ipal newspaper and no endowed press, 
let us make the most of a very potent 
weapon in the fight against ignorance of 
governmental and social problems—the 
traveling “package library.” 

Maptson, Wis. 
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IF our total population of about 
() 92,000,000, almost 33,000,000 
are communicants or church 
members. Of these 20,300,000 are mem- 
bers of Protestant bodies and 12,000,000 
members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Latter Day Saints reported in 1906 
a membership of about 250,000, while 
there were a little over 100,000 heads of 
families who were members of Jewish 
congregations. The average size of the 
Protestant church membership is 104, 
while that of the Roman Catholic 
churches is 969. The membership of all 
bodies reporting over 500,000 was, in 
1906 and 1890, as follows: 


1906 1890 
Roman Catholic ....... 12,100,000 6,240,000 
ee 5,750,000 4,590,000 
I ie Ela Bb: se vince: semis 5,660,000 3,712,000 
Oe errr 2,112,000 1,231,000 
Presbyterian ........... 1,830,000 1,278,000 
2 1,142,000 641,000 
Protestant Episcopal ... 886,000 532,000 
Congregational ........ 700,000 512,000 


All of these denominations have shown 
a growth during the fifteen years cov- 


ered by these figures, but the member- 
ship of the Roman Catholic Church has 
almost doubled. 

In the. Protestant churches 39.3 per 


- cent. of the members were males, while 


in the Roman Catholic Church almost 
exactly half of the membership was com- 
posed of males. The seating capacity of 
the Protestant churches was, in 1906, a 
little over 53,000,000, while their mem- 
bership was about 20,000,000. The seat- 
ing capacity of the Roman Catholic 
churches was about 4,500,000 for a 
membership of over 12,000,000. The 
total capacity of the churches suffices to 
seat at one time about 70 per cent. of the 
population of this country. 

The value of the church property is 
about $1,250,000,000. Of this $935,000,- 
000 belongs to Protestant bodies and 
$292,000,000 to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 164,830 ministers are reported, 
146,451 by the Protestant bodies and 
15,177 by the Roman Catholic Church. 
The average salary paid to these minis- 
ters was $663 per capita. 


New Haven, Conn. 























































do not know the world in one of 

its happiest moods. Every in- 
sect claims it as his world, just as the 
clock strikes twelve. Frogs grow mu- 
sical; and surely, in this campaign year, 
some of them are croaking politics. We 
gan distinctly hear Wilson! Wilson !— 
while others are for Roose-velt, and one 
whole pond is devoted to Taft. They get 
together in conventions along the shores 
and croak it out to their hearts’ content. 
Just the color of the bark, our tree toads 
are hid all day directly under our eyes 
and at night join in the primary, while 
the editor drowses on his country porch. 
The world does not belong to us at mid- 
night. 

Suddenly a chuck-wills-widow calls 
out from down the lane, and a genuine 
whip-poor-will laments in the pine grove. 
It wakes a mecking-bird, who cries out 
impatiently and sleepily, “Get out! get 
out!” and then “what-a-fellow! what-a- 
fellow!”’—then he drops off drowsily 
into sleep, with “Shut-up-silly! shut-up- 
silly!” It is truly funtiy to hear a half 
awake mocking-bird trying to sing one of 
his roles. When fully awake they mostly 
chatter whatever combination of sounds 
occur spontaneously; but at -midnight 
their solos travesty song. This is not so 
with the catbird, whose rehearsals by 
moonlight rival Jenny Lind. 

Let us take a stroll thru the orange 
grove and pick pockets full of figs and 
guavas. Lemon trees are in blossom, for 
they bloom every month, and they fill the 
air with delicate odor. Folk are afraid 
of midnight. Nonsense; the ozone in the 
air is heavy, and while we sit in a grape 
arbor we also remember that grapes are 
healthy for night lunches. The Black 
Hamburg reaches down its big clusters, 
along with the Niagaras and Ellen 
Scotts, and we do not refuse. 

The moon has the remarkable good 
sense of lighting up midnight—never 
garishly; never to annoy our senses. 
How carefully everything is adjusted 
not to fret or tease. Ninety-eight at 
noon is now seventy-nine, and a sweet, 
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; | ‘HOSE who do not know midnight 


Midnight 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Autnor or “THe Country Home,” erc. 


soft breeze from the Gulf is better than 
a patent electric fan. It rolls sweet odors 
over us, plays with leaves, and almost 
articulates in the moonbeams. 

The great golden flowers of the ala- 
mandas are softened into silver where 
they hang from the balcony and cover 
the whole side of the cottage. Marechal 
Neil roses remind us of their abundance 
only by their fragrance, and we walk 
down between the Jacks and the Paul 
Neyrons and the Killarneys, able to dis- 
tinguish them one from another, not by 
sight, but by that delicate yet despised 
sense of smell. Cannas alone are golden 
enough to hold some semblance of them- 
selves even at midnight. 

Why not a row on Lake Lucy? The 
water is still, not a ripple. It is a mirror 
for the great pines that stand around it. 
It is full of fish, but we are not here to 
disturb them. They watch us safely, 
and once in a while one or two jump out, 
ahead of the boat; is it to get a better 
view of us, or is it to reach the moon? 
Who knows the thinking that is going 
on around us? Only this we know, that 
the world is charged with thought. 

Out in the middle of the lake we stop 
our oars. Let us dream over some old 
time rhythm that punctuated our boy- 
hood or our mid-life. What has been 
real along our way? It is that which to- 
night we can realize, if we cannot recall 
it; a dozen friendships. and a lot of 
wholesome trials of our manhood. We 
know the world better and from a truer 
standpoint. Living is a mean thing, if it 
be carried on without any life. 

Which is home, that cottage over on 
the bank, half covered with wistarias and 
honeysuckles, or is it this star-capped 
world—or is it both? Life should surely 
teach us to be at home with God. This 
is the one great thought, that our Father 
is in all the heavens. One has lived to 
little account if he has not learned this 
simple truth that it is not space which 
divinity requires. One may be great in 
a hovel. Midnight is a world of won- 
derful glory. Try it. 


SoRRENTO, Fa, 
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Racial Progress 


Fok the first time in history human- 
ity is becoming conscious of social soli- 
darity and is organizing for intelligent 
control and direction of the forces mak- 
ing for racial progress. It has been de- 
creed that blind animal instinct, with its 
entail of misfits and destructive methods 
of selection, is to give way to human 
reason informed by the facts of science 
and inspired by the noblest aims. The 
decree is no less divine because it has 
been made manifest thru biology, the 
study of social conditions, and the new 
science of eugenics. It is now evident 
that the clear apprehension of the prob- 
lems of race culture and the determina- 
tion to solve them in the light of evolu- 
tionary science are destined to create a 
moral enthusiasm not unlike religious 
fervor. Significant in this respect is the 
title chosen for the series of booklets 
published under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Public Morals in Lon- 
don. These New Tracts for the Times’ 
recall in their name the stirring mani- 
festo of the famous religious movement 
in England two generations ago, but in- 
stead of dwelling on sacramental rite or 
council decree they center around the 
dominant conception of the regeneration 
of the race, and might properly be styled, 
as the general editor, Rev. James Mar- 
chant, well says, New Tracts for New 
Times. Fundamental in racial progress 
are the Problems of Sex, which two of 
the greatest authorities on the subject 
discuss briefly in one of these volumes. 
In simple, direct language they set forth 
some of the biological, social and psvcho- 
logical aspects of sex evolution and their 
significance in modern life. It is worth 
much to have this candid and salutary 
presentation, for a just and fearless com- 
prehension of these vital facts and rela- 
tionships of sex must lie at the basis of 
any effective movement toward race re- 





1New TRACTS FOR THE TIMES: PROBLEMS OF SEX. 
By Prof. J. Arthur Thomson and Prof. Patrick Ged- 
des. NATIONAL IDEALS AND RAce REGENERATION. By 
Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. WomMannoop AND 
Race RecenerRATION. By Mary Scharlieb, M.D., M.S. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. Each, 50 cents. 





generation. Another “tract” written by 
Dr. Horton is devoted to a consideration 
of National Ideals and Race Regenera- 
tion, for many motives must be utilized 
in quickening the social pulse, and patri- 
otism is not the least effective. National 
solidarity and ambition for high attain- 
ment will in no way conflict with the 
spirit of world-federation, but rather 
contribute more fully to that end. Dr. 
Horton’s ideal for the nation comprises 
the elements of health, wealth justly dis- 
tributed with poverty blotted out, a 
wholesome intellectual life, and moral 
and spiritual culture, always preserving 
those fundamental principles of liberty 
for which Anglo-Saxons have so iong 
struggled. And, best of all, the author 
is but one of many who believe this ideal 
is slowly moving into the realm of possi- 
ble attainment. 

This possibility has been: brought about 
to some extent by the advancement of 
woman toward fuller rights and respon- 
sibilities, and it is certain that the future 
realization of racial progress depends 
largely upon the training, status and as- 
pirations of womanhood. In still another 
one of these “tracts” Dr. Mary Schar- 
lieb shows the intimate relationship be- 
tween IVomanhood and Race Regenera- 
tion, laving special stress upon the im- 
portance of ‘proper training, and urging 
the assumption by women of those activ- 
ities, both in home and public life, which 
influence racial welfare. 

For a more ample and inspiring ac- 
count of woman’s part in social and ra- 
cial uplift one may turn with satisfaction 
to the excellent volume by two American 
writers on Woman and Social Progress,’ 
which is correctly described in the sub- 
title as “A Discussion of the Biologic, 
Domestic, Industrial, and Social Possi- 
bilities of American Women.” The dom- 
inant biological function of woman as 
the conservator and transmitter of racial 
developments and characteristics, and 





2WoMmAN AND Socrat Procress. By Scott Nearing, 
Ph.D., Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Nellie M. S. Nearing, B.A. Bryn Mawr, M.A. 
University of Pennsylvania. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 
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her special physical and mental capaci- 
ties are made clear as a scientific basis 
with which to articulate the facts and 
forces of the new social environment, 
which, particularly in our country, is 
influencing the women of the present. 
The authors show how the domestic rev- 
olution following in the wake of the 
nineteenth century industrial revolution, 
the breakdown of traditional bonds, the 
establishment of larger educational facil- 
ities, and the opening of various doors to 
industrial activity have given to women 
almost unlimited opportunity for choos- 
ing the pursuits to which their lives shall 
be devoted. While this process of eman- 
cipation is not complete, so much has 
been achieved that the resulting responsi- 
bilities deserve careful attention. Every 
woman, the authors contend, should 
choose some occupation, the first alterna- 
tive being motherhood, provided health 
and income allow it. Constructive ‘in- 
dustrial and social effort is a crying need 
which woman can do much to supply, but 
her first choice should normally lie along 
the line of racial development. In the 
processes of biological selection and so- 
cial training woman is more and more 
“nature’s supreme instrument of the fu- 
ture,” and she must see in her own pos- 
sibilities “a measure of the potentiality 
which is expressing itself in social evolu- 
tion and progress.” Thus concludes a 
book which, from the importance of its 
subject, and by virtue of its sound 
thought and worthy expression, ought to 
be in the hands of every intelligent wo- 
man in the land. 

But one does not delve very far into 
these problems before he realizes that 
one of the greatest obstacles to be over- 
come is the far-reaching scourge of pov- 
erty, which lies like a blight on all the 
aspirations and efforts for conscious race 
betterment. From the standpoint of ra- 
cial evolution it is strikingly true that 
“the destruction of the poor is their pov- 
erty.” We welcome, therefore, the mas- 
terly little volume in The Art of Life 
Series by Charles F. Dole, who’ points 
out the nature and magnitude of The 
Burden of Poverty,’ considers its cause 
and effects, and makes some practical 
suggestions about what can be done. 


®Tue Burpen or Poverty. 
Charles F. Dole. 
cents. 


Wuart To Do. ‘By 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 50 
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There is no array of statistics, no fatuous 
pursuit of some panacea, but his noble 
vision of reconstruction is as stimulating 
as his vigorous presentation and analysis 
of facts is convincing. In reading this 
volume and Professor Nearing’s stirring 
monograph in the same series* one feels 
that somehow society must throw off this 
oppressive burden and make such eco- 
nomic adjustments as will put a premium 
on the parenthood of the racially fit. 
By taking additional precautions to pre- 
vent the propagation of the unfit, it may 
be possible for us in America to usher in 
The Super Race which Professor Near- 
ing believes possible thru the application 
of the science of race culture, the re- 
molding of certain social institutions, and 
the freer educational development of the 
individual. ‘May these things be.” In 
the meantime, perhaps Dr. Horton is 
right in his assertion that today “we need 
teachers in pulpits and college chairs, in 
schools, in papers and books, to bring 
home to our people today the truth that 
the best service we can render to the 
state is fo bring up wholesome and effi- 
cient sons and daughters to be the life 
of the nation in the immediate future.” 


Italian Haunts for Traveler and 
Student 


Tue charm, of Italy never ceases to 
lure thither travelers and students in 
large numbers. The variety of climate 
and natural scenery, the abundance of 
antiquities marking the progress of mil- 
lenniums of civilization, and the rich 
stores of ancient, medieval and modern 
art, furnish satisfaction for quite con- 
flicting desires. To exploit the treasures 
and attractions of that inviting land an 
increasing volume of literature is com- 
ing from the press. As one looks over 
the table of new books he finds worthy 
presentations of many aspects of Italian 
allurement and trusty guides in whose 
company he may enjoy the offerings 
which interest him most. First of all 
we may note that the traveler who 
wishes to get cultural value from his 
explorations in Italy’s art and archi- 
tecture will do well to supplement’ his 





*Tue Super Race. AN AMERICAN PROBLEM. By 
Scott Nearing, Ph.D, New York; B, W. Huebsch. 
50 cents, 
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Baedeker with Grant Allen’s Historical 
Guides to Venice, The Umbrian Towns 
and The Smaller Tuscan Towns,? which 
have just appeared in new editions. The 
discussions and comparisons made by 
illustrations are always illuminating and 
much interesting lore is added to the 
well-sifted historical information. 

Not only as a preparation for travel- 
ing, but as a constant delight to the 
artistic sense, many will welcome a 
splendid collection of half-tones which 
bring most vividly to the eye more than 
three hundred important pieces of 
Baroque Architecture and Sculpture in 
Italy.2 The introduction by Corrado 
Ricci, Director-General of Fine Arts 
and Antiquities of Italy, altho too short, 
contains a good résumé of the subject, 
and the workmanship on the reproduc- 
tions is of the best German type. Those 
whose tastes incline them to look for 
less frequented ways of approach to the 
great life of the past will peruse with 
pleasure Miss Crumpton’s Leaflets from 
Italy,* most of which are devoted to the 
life and times of the Empress Galla 
Placidia and an exploration of the his- 
toric and artistic haunts of Genoa. 

For a student’s excursion to the nu- 
merous sites of neglected and half-for- 
gotten cities that once rivaled and imi- 
tated the architectural features of art- 
cient Rome as she advanced toward the 
mastery of the world, one should be 
equipt with Professor Frothingham’s 
absorbing account of the monumental 
remains of old Roman Cities in Italy 
and Dalmatia.* These archeological 
studies throw much light upon early 
Italian life and supply valuable informa- 
tion about the development of the Eter- 
nal City, so that Professor Frothingham 
seems justified i in his opening: declaration 


1GRANT “ALLEN’s Historica “Gures: VENICE, with 
thirty-two reproductions from photeers mhs, THe Un- 
BRIAN Towns. By J. W. and A M. Cruickshanl-. 
Second edition revised, with thirty-two reproductions 
from photographs. THE SMALLER Tuscan Towns. PB) 
J. W. and A. M. Cruickshank, with thirty-two repro 
ductions from photographs. New York: Henry Hcl 
& Co. $1.50 each, 

2BarogUE ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE IN ITALY. 
By Corrado Ricci, Director General of Fine Arts aud 
— of Italy. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
7.50. 

SLEAFLETS FROM ItALy. By M. Nataline Crumpton. 
Edited by Margaret L. C. Nicola. With sixteen illus- 
trations. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

*Roman Cities 1n ItTALy AND Dacmatia. By A. L. 
Frothingham, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient History and 
Archeology at Princeton University. With sixty-cne 
ag page plates. New York; Sturgis & Walton Co. 

1.75- 


that “to know Rome well you must go 
elsewhere.” The personal note in the 
volume gives additional zest to the read- 
ing. 

But some will be brave enough to im- 
merse themselves in the complex life of 
the Italian communes of the Middle 
Ages as a preparation for understanding 
the expressive art of the Renaissance 
and the modern movements toward po- 
litical and national unity. For such 
enthusiasts a suitable book is at hand in 
the scholarly and exhaustive History of 
Perugia, in Armstrong’s series on the 
States of Italy. While modern progress 
is fast obliterating the medieval monu- 
ments of this fascinating old city, re- 
search is giving us a more adequate pic- 
ture of her past, and this Mr. Heywood 
has done well to present so ably to Eng- 
lish readers. 

Not all, however, who write of Italy 
stand in awe of her ancient landmarks 
or sing the praises of her works of art. 
To a soul born in the atmosphere of free 
America, and nourished in institutions 
as expansive as the rolling prairie and 
as vigorous as the mountain storm, the 
art which grew out of a religion of mir- 
acle, of human repression and suffering, 
may often appear couched in forms too 
effete and depressing to bring other than 
d‘sappointment. Such a soul, refusing 
to be bound by tradition, and in revolt 
against that particular spirit of Italian 
art that belittles nature -and condemns 
normal human passions and experiences, 
is Mrs. Mary Austin, whose Christ in 
Ttaly® is worth reading for its freshness 
of imagination and vigor of style, to say 
nothing of its trenchant criticism of the 
art that clothes the Virgin’s image in 
gold while it leaves the shivering mother 
to walk the street in rags. Perhaps in 
no other country could such great con- 
trasts be found between the sublime 
visions of the other world and the stern 
and sometimes awful realities of this. 
For the sociologist as well as the lover 
of art and history Italy has her mes- 
sage, which she utters in no uncertain 
voice. 


5A History or Peructa. By William Heywood. 
Edited by R_ Langton Douglas. With twenty-one il- 
lustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

6Curist IN ItAty. Being the Adventures of a 
Maverick among Masternieces. By Mary Austin. Is- 
sued by Duffield & Co., New York, but now published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 
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' Democratic England. By Percy Alden, 
M.P. With an Introduction by Charles 

F. G, Masterman. ‘New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. Pp. xii, 271. $1.50. 

Within the last seven years a revolu- 
tion has taken place in England—a revo- 
lution not yet complete and one which, 
like all the great revolutions of history, 
has its rise in ideas. The nation has 
awakened to the misery of millions of 
its members, and the awakening has been 
accompanied by the determination to put 
an end to the misery. Already many 
steps have been taken in this social revo- 
lution. Old age pensions have removed 
the haunting shadow of the workhouse 
from the lives of honest, hardworking 
men and women whose weekly incomes 
cannot suffice to make any provision for 
their future. The sweated worker— 
man and woman, but especially woman 
—has the hope of a minimum wage fixed 
by law, a minimum which, paltry as it 
may seem, is in many cases more than 
double what these patient toilers had 
previously received for their long hours 
of work. The bodies of the children 
who attend the nation’s schools are being 
cared for as well as their minds, and 
food and medical attention are being 
recognized as at least equally necessary 
for the welfare of the future generation 
with arithmetic or geography. Housing, 
unemployment and. sickness of the work- 
ers have all been subjects of recent legis- 
lation by Parliament, while municipal 
ownership of what are essentials of life 
to the town dwellers is being extended 
and perfected. Above all, the question 
of the land and its use and ownership 
are causing much searching of heart, and 
the disinherited, landless peasantry of 
rural England may before long again 
come into their own. Many books have 
been written on different phases of this 
revolution, both of the nature of discus- 
sions of the problems. and histories and 
explanations of the acts of Parliament 
that have been passed to cope with them. 
Old age pensions, the insurance act and 
the land question are all subjects of 
numerous volumes. In Democratic Eng- 
land Mr. Percy Alden has gathered into 
short and readable form all the different 
phases of the social revolution. Mr. 
Alden has worked long and devotedly in 
the cause of social reform. For twelve 
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years he was in charge of the Camden 
Town social settlement, and at the gen- 
eral election in January, 1906, he was 
elected to the House of Commons by the 
great urban constituency of Tottenham, 
practically part of North London. Like 
many others of the leaders in the move- 
ment for social reform, Mr..Alden is a 
member of the Society of Friends, and 
he writes im the sane, reasonable, truth- 
ful and sympathetic spirit that is charac- 
teristic of the Quakers. There is noth- 
ing yet in print that gives a better or 
more understandable account of the con- 
ditions which have aroused thinking 
England to the need of reform, and of 
the steps which have so far been taken 
to meet this need. 


The Common People of Ancient Rome. 
Studies in Roman life and literature. 
By Frank Frost Abbott. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


“Who is of so hardened a heart and so 
untouched by a feeling for humanity that 
he can be unaware, nay that he has not 
noticed, that in the sale of wares which are 
exchanged in the market, or dealt with in 
the daily business of the cities, an exor- 
bitant tendency in prices has spread to such 
an extent that the unbridled desire of plun- 
dering is held in check neither by abun- 
dance nor by seasons of plenty!” 


This denunciation of the high cost of 
living is not a quotation from a current 
newspaper, but dates from 1,600 years 
ago, when the Emperor Diocletian tried 
to check the pernicious tendency by an 
edict fixing the maximum of prices and 
wages. These price lists, under Pro- 
fessor Abbott’s skilful handling, prove to 
be full of human interest and bring us 
closer to the people of ancient Rome than 
volumes of poetry or history. At first it 
strikes us as strange that there should 
be any complaint of the cost of food 
when eggs were less than 2 cents apiece, 
beef less than 5 cents a pound, and 
butter less than 10, but we perceive the 
reason when we turn to the other side of 
the ledger and see that skilled laborers 
got 21 cents a day and keep, teachers 
33 cents a month per pupil, and law- 
vers $5 a case. The author calculates 
that the American workman gets from 
nine to fifteen times as much wages as 
the Roman of 301 A. D., and has to pay 
about three times as much for his meat. 
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The next chapter is equally timely, for 
it deals with “Private Benefactions and 
‘Lheir Effect on the Municipal Life of 
the Romans,” and then we come to the 
subject of corporations and _ trades 
unions, and Professor Abbott tells us 
about the oil trust—olive oil, of course— 
and the general strike of the proletariat. 
‘In short, he succeeds marvelously in 
bringing ‘Roman life to life and in show- 
ing us, without any sensational strain- 
ing of analogies, that the people of that 
day were confronted with much the same 
problems as we are now, and were trying 
in much the same way to solve them. 


e Promised Land. The Autobiography 
of a Russian Immigrant. 3y Mary An- 
tin. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

The charm of The Promised Land lies 
in its frank egotism. The story of a 
young soul, thoroly self-conscious, eager- 
ly beating against its narrow environ- 
ment, and taking the measure of that en- 
vironment with more than the usual cer- 
titude of a new inhabitant of what a poet 
has rightly called “this handsome house 
of dust.” Frank egotism the charm, but 


a genius for self-study the informing 
spirit—genius and an environment for 
the “handsome house” that many millions 
have had and only the exceptional spirit 
has been able to make so clean an escape 
from and to make so accurate survey of 


from the outside. The Pale, within which 
the Russian Jew in that step-fatherland 
was tethered, and from which he could 
escape in only one direction—to fhe 
West, to the land of the untethered, to 
America—that was the birthplace of the 
little Mashke Antin. Eleven she was 
when the little soul in its diminutive 
body escaped from its early environment, 
which had become hateful to her, tho the 
soul had played prettily in the old house 
and thru its windows had seen how 
sweet the heavens are to the young. At 
eleven the land of the blest came in sight, 
and for fifteen years Mashke Antin was 
engaged in a complete readjustment of 
herself to the world as it had become in 
the West. The emigration and the im- 
migration became to her a double world 
indeed. 

“All the processes of uprooting, transporta- 


tion, replanting, acclimatization, and develop- 
ment took place in my own soul. I felt the 
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pang, the fear, the wonder and the joy of it. 
I can never forget, for | bear the scars. But 
1 want to forget--sometimes | long to for- 
get. [ think I have thoroly assimilated 
my past—I have done its bidding—l wam 
now to be of today, It is painful to be con- 
sciously of two worlds. The Wandering 
Jew in me seeks forgetfulness. take 
the hint from the Ancient Mariner, who told 
his tale in order to be rid of it. I, too, will 
tell my tale, for once, and never hark back 
any more. I will write a bold ‘Finis’ at the 
end, and shut the book with a bang.” 
Frank egotism, a genius for self-study, 
and a felicity of expression in the richer 
terms of the New World—these three 
qualifications—and a story to tell. At 
the end of it she is no longer “Mashke,” 
but “Mary” Antin—a full-fledged prod- 
uct of American free schools, free 
thought, and noble enthusiasms. The 
reader feels that he has accompanied the 
little Jewess thru all that great, sad wan- 
dering and can now understand the glad- 
ness she felt in her heart when the song 
of the nation rang thru the rooms of the 
schoolhouse where she learned to be an 
American: 
“O, say, 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave?” 
“Delicious tremors,” she tells us, “ran up 
and down my spine, and I was faint with 
supprest enthusiasm.” She is no longer 
a little girl, but a wife and mother with 
a college degree hung up somewhere, and 
a vast hiatus between her present and her 
days of wandering. George Washington 
is now in her background, and “Old 
Glory” swings over her as one of the fel- 
low-citizens in the land he won for all 
exiles. 


does that star-spangled banner still 


The Toll Bar. 3y FE. J. Buckrose. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

This book suffers from overdoing its 
pretensions to mystery. As a matter of 
fact there is nothing in the two tragic 
events out of which the action of the 
story principally grows that a reader of 
very moderate discernment cannot guess 
correctly by the time he has reached the 
end of the second chapter. The one real 
surprise of the book is the appearance in 
person, almost at the end, of a woman 
only rather casually mentioned in the 
earlier chapters, whose importance as a 
link between lives far apart socially 
would hardly have been suspected. Her 
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brief and dramatic entrance and exit are 
the most telling features of the story, 
for what she represses in her short con- 
fession leaves a more haunting memory 
behind as she drives away in her motor 
car than the agonies of the hero, for in- 
stance, which seem made much of with- 
out sufficient cause. 


Literary Notes 


....The addresses given at the Robert 
Browning Centenary celebration at Westmin- 
ster Abbey last May have been edited by Pro- 
fessor William Knight (Houghton Mifflin; 
75 cents). 


....In the interest of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, Dr. S. Carrington publishes, for one 
dollar, Fresh Air and How to Use It. 
book is elaborately illustrated, and is com- 
pletely descriptive of ways of adapting ordi- 
nary houses to the needs of tuberculous pa- 
tients. 


....The decline of the apple crop on the 
small farms in the East is one of the com- 
monest signs of unscientific farming. M. C. 
Burritt’s handbook, issued thru the Outing 
Publishing Company, on Apple Growing (70 
cents), is a volume of admirable simplicity 
and point on the care of the apple orchard, 
its protection from pests and the methods of 
handling and marketing the crop. 


....The frontiers of travel for the sum- 
mer tourist are being pushed farther and 
farther back. At last we have a new line of 
steamers sailing direct from New York to 
Libau in Russia. But there has been no 
guide-book to Russia published in English. 
Now comes Ruth Kedzie Wood’s The Tour- 
ist’s Russia, well printed and illustrated, and 
sold for $1.25 by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


....The Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence-Jones, 
M.A., D.D., Dean of Gloucester, seems to 
have thrown together a good many odds and 
ends in his volume on The Early Christians in 
Rome (Lane; $4), discussing a variety of 
subjects from the Christian “schools of mar- 
tyrdom” to the composition of the Talmud. 
Familiar ground is traversed again and again 
without discovering any new facts or making 
combinations of the old ones fraught with 
new meaning. Old errors, some of them very 
old, are repeated, and more recent ones are 
received with evident satisfaction. The most 
valuable part of the book is its collections of 
quotations from early sources, but even these 
lack the necessary critical exposition to make 
them yield their best historical fruitage. 


The. 


Pebbles 


Ilestess (after presenting fan to-prize-win- 
ner at whist drive).—Really, I’m afraid it’s 
hardly worth accepting! 

Winner (appraising its worth).—Oh, thank 
you so much; it’s just the kind of fan I want- 
ed—one that I shouldn’t mind losing—Punch. 


R. R. M—I am the person who shakes 
hands as if he were reluctantly offering a 
dead fish. : ‘ 

A. A. B—I am the ready-to-wear clothing 
salesman who doesn’t smile when a customer 
says, “l never had a ready-made suit before.” 

W. B. G—I am the woman who always 
curls her finger when she holds a teacup. 

W. E. L—I am the traveling man who was 
invited out to the boss’s house to dine and 
from force of habit wiped my plate, knife, 
fork, and spoons carefully with my napkin 
before beginning to eat—Chicago Tribune. 


“How many children have you, Mrs. Merri- 
vale?” 

“Three—two boys and a girl.” 

“That’s fine. 1 congratulate you.” 

“Thank you. You must come out and see 
them some time. Everybody says they're the 
dearest little things that ever were. I must 
tell you what my oldest boy—Harry—said 
when his father came home late last night.” 

“Was Mr. Merivale late last night?” 

“Late to dinner, I mean. Oh, he was all 
right. Harry met him at the door and said: 
‘Papa, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
We've been waiting more than half an hour 
for you.” 


PROUD MAZIE AND THE TYPEWRITER, 


Mazie could write, and she could spell, 
Shorthand she’d learned from books, 
But when she tried typewriting—well, 


a o 
iT$ h dEr Thani tl oks ? 
, r 


“That spacing don’t look right,” she said, 
“I wonder, wonder whether—” 

As a result of being afraid, 
sheranthewordstogether. 


Misfortunes never singly come, 
Nor typical mishaps: 

The wrong key, pressed by Mazie’s thumb, 
*95 5--8$, instead of CAPS. 


And then things went from bad to worst 
As Mazie with a frown 

Put in the paper wrong end first, 
‘UMOP-apisdn a}OoImyd A} puy 


“If type-machines thus disobey,” 
Said she, “it’s no use fighting. 

“Tl let it have its way, and say 
I do shorthand typewriting.” 


(Like this: /%=: /—’¢, (#?))=+@/ o8"("% 
¢@.)—New York World. 
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The President’s Vetoes 


Mr. Tart was clearly justified in veto- 
ing the appropriation bill for paying the 
salaries of legislators, executive officers 
and judges because a majority in Con- 
gress had attached to it “riders” relating 
to other matters of importance. If the 
Commerce Court, created only two years 
ago, ought to be abolished, it should be 


ended by direct legislation in a separate. 


bill. -We are not convinced that the 
court should no longer exist, but if it 
ought to go, there should first be thoro 
discussion of the subject, and the bill 
dealing with the question should stand 
by itself. The provision establishing a 
seven years’ tenure of office for employ- 
ees in the departments at Washington 
deserved earnest and vigorous opposi- 
tion. Such a proposition should have 
been in a separate bill, and the bill should 
have been defeated by majority vote or 
by veto. Mr. Taft’s action deserves 
general commendation. 

His yetoes of the wool and steel tariff 
bills were overridden in the House, but 
sustained in the Senate. Doubtless he 
was convinced, as he said, that the rates 
in the wool bill were not sufficient to 
manufacturer, and that the enactment of 


tions. 


them would so seriously depzess certain 
industries that a great many persons 
would be thrown out of employment. 
He was willing to sign a bill making 
considerable reductions, a warrant for 
these having been shown by the tariff 
board’s report. Unfortunately, the 
board’s report is not and cannot be exact 
in its indication of production cost dif- 
ferences. It permits several interpreta- 
One man may say that it allows 
the reductions of the vetoed bill; another 
may say that it does not; and both may 
be honest and conscientious in the esti- 
mate or opinion. The President’s action, 
undoubtedly, was in accord with his 
honest judgment. He was convinced, 
also, that the reductions proposed in the 
steel bill were so large that they would 
seriously affect and depress a great and 
important industry, and that they had 
been arranged unscientifically, without 
due regard to the sequence of processes 
and to past legislation. Here again we 
are confident that he was conscientious 
in the discharge of his duty. But it must 
be admitted that a considerable reduc- 
tion of duties in the iron and steel sched- 
ule could safely be made. 

It is unfortunate that by reason of 
these tariff vetoes the President should 
seem to be opposing the demands of a 
majority of the people and to be prevent- 
ing a reduction of ‘the cost of living. 
Such, in the minds of many, is the effect 
of his action. The tariff propositions 
of the Democratic party in Congress are 
acceptable to them because they affect, 
or promise to affect, the cost of living. 
Unquestionably, there should be a reduc- 
tion of the tariff, but the leaders of the 
Republican party have been placed in a 
position where they appear to the public 
to be preventing it. They would consent 
to and work for a reduction at the pres- 
ent time, but their reduction would be 
less than the Democratic reduction and 
would be made with respect to an eco- 
nomic doctrine which the Democrats re- 
ject. The political and other difficulties 
of the situation, as affecting the Repub- 
lican party, have all grown out of the 
colossal blunder of the revision of 1909, 
a revision which was promptly con- 
demned at the polls, and for the correc- 
tion of which the party. has since been 
able to do little or nothing. 
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The Worst Opprest 


RAILROADS=some__ railroads—oppress 
the people. Certain big corporations, 
trusts, oil trust, tobacco trust, steel trust, 
beef trust and dozens of others, large and 
small, oppress the people. Granted ; how 
do they oppress the people? By monop- 
olies that crush competition and create 
high prices to the advantage of the own- 
ers in the corporations and to the disad- 
vantage of those who must buy the 
goods. The party platforms denounce the 
high prices and those who are responsi- 
ble for them. Those who suffer are all 
of us, who are opprest because we have 
to pay something more than we like or 
ought to pay for railway tickets, oil, 
beef, cigars, etc. It is a real oppres- 
sion—not the worst that can be imagined 
—and we complain of it, and the politi- 
cal men make the most of it, as they 
properly may. 

There are others cpprest because 
the price of their goods, namely, their 
labor, is not high enough. They are the 
men in labor unions, or many of them, 
who demand, and often justly, an in- 
crease in wages or less work given for 
their present wages. They make a liv- 
ing, but not as good or easy a living as 
they would like or ought to make. They 
too are opprest. It is a real oppression, 
but not the worst that can be imagined, 
yet something substantial, something to 
strike against, and we complain of it, and 
the politicians make the most of it, as 
they properly may. 

These are the principal sorts of op- 
pression against which complaints are 
made. They have to do with money, 
with prices and wages ; certain men man- 
aging to get more money than their 
share, and certain others getting less 
than their right. This includes the worst 
forms of oppression that we hear of, the 
toiling of women and children with over- 
hours and under pay and night work. 
We choose to buy, and we choose to 
work for wages, but we feel opprest be- 
cause we must pay more than is fair, or 
because we do not get money enough for 
our work. We support the President 
when he punishes an oppressive oil trust 
or sugar trust or tobacco trust even, al- 
tho we do not observe that it makes 
much difference in the cost of our sugar 
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or cigarets; and we rejoice in the re- 
straint put on railroads by State and na- 
tional commissions, and we ask for more 
commissions of the same sort. 

And yet there are worse oppressions 
than these, of which we hear very little 
in the platforms. 

We are occasionally asked why we 
have so much to say about negroes and 
their wrongs. It is because they are 
one of the very largest elements in our 
population, and they are the objects of 
oppression very much worse than that 
suffered by any other large class of our 
people. If it is right to protest against 
other and slighter oppressions, much 
more is it a duty to protest against 
those terms of oppression inflicted on 
one-ninth of our fellow citizens; for fel- 
low citizens they are, and of native birth, 
real. Americans. 

Do we ever hear of an attempt to pre- 
vent other citizens from voting, or even 
the proposition to exclude them from the 
ballot? Never; but in a dozen States 
constitutions have been altered and laws 
enacted for the definite, confest purpose 
of keeping negroes from voting. They 
(leclare it must be a white man’s govern- 
ment, and that black men must have no 
part in it. They must not hold office 
and must not take part in choosing the 
men to rule over us. We do not thus 
oppress the members of white labor 
unions, nor the immigrants. They can 
combine and vote as they please and 
elect their candidates. In a dozen or 
more States that is not allowed to the 
black man. Would not the labor unions 
howl, and justly, if laws were made 
to shut out their votes, and if the enroll- 
ment clerks refused to accept their 
names? This is vastly worse than the 
extra pennies on oil and beef. 

Do we ever hear of laws past to the 
effect that carpenters or masons or rail- 
road men cannot sit with lawyers and 
bankers in trolley cars or railway 
coaches? Would they not complain thru 
their unions if they could not travel in 
the sleeping car, or take as good a seat 
as they could pay for in a theater, or a 
good room in a hotel, or buy a house in 
a choicer section of the city, or send 
their children to the best schools? Yet 


in many States all these things are for- 
bidden to negroes, even to the most de- 
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cent and intelligent of them. In travel- 
ing they cannot sit in the waiting room, 
nor eat in the restaurant at the station or 
in the dining car. What would our op- 
prest white men say if they were thus 
treated? Would not their present op- 
pressions seem very slight in the com- 
parison? 

We hear of many scores of negroes 
lynched every year for all sorts of of- 
fenses, not all in the South either. White 
men are guilty of equally bad crimes; 
but we very seldom hear that they are 
murdered for it by a mob. Lynching is 
reserved almost wholly for negroes, as 
if the law was too good for them. What 
would white men say if white men were 
the victims? Would they not think 
their present oppressions small in the 
comparison ? 

Let us take a broad view. Let us con- 
sides all our people, all of whom should 
have a fair and equal show, with the law 
helping each to rise up to the limit of 
his powers, and no law holding him 
down. If colored men are treated far 
worse than white men, worse than any 
class of white men, then let us not shut 
our eyes to the greatest wrong of op- 
pression prevalent in this country, and 
never fail to protest against it. It is not 
because THE INDEPENDENT was found- 
ed as an anti-slavery journal, nor be- 
cause we are bigoted on the subject, but 
because we try to see things as they are 
and in their right proportion. There- 
fore the greatest wrong, the worst op- 
pression of which our country is guilty, 
we must oppose and condemn. 

Fortunately after thirty-five years of 
political silence, in which it was thought 
that the negro must take care of himself, 
we began to see a change. The negro 
is being heard of in this campaign, and he 
will make himself heard of in the States 
where he can vote. He will resent in- 
justice and the politicians find he must 
be considered, for he has votes enough to 
be an important factor. He will vote 
for the party that treats him best. Fifty 
thousand negro voters in New York, as 
many in Illinois, half as many in In- 
diana, 70,000 in Pennsylvania, are a fac- 
tor to give concern to the parties, even 
if Mississippi and Louisiana and Geor- 
gia flout equal democracy. 

And there is a new demand even in 
the. old Southern States, or some of 
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them, for better justice to black men. 
Take these cases in Tennessee of late. 
A negro criminal was abused ina quarry 
gang by a white guard and actually died. 
He was brutally forced to labor when 
ill. All Nashville papers treated the 
case as fairly as if the victim had been 
white. They published facts generously 
and wrote editorials containing no ifs 
and ands about color; nor did they in a 
cowardly manner keep silence. There 
was another case of a brutal murder by 
two young white men of a defenseless 
colored farmer and two children. Their 
trial went straight thru to the bitter end 
with no regard to color, and the two 
youths were hanged, just as if they had 
killed white people, and the community 
approved. The square deal, in fair 
courts, for all citizens, is what we ask, 
with no exception for color. We are 
coming to it, but are fet far from it. 
The negro is still by far the worst op- 
prest element in our population, and the 
correction of the wrong claims prece- 
dence over all other reforms. 


The Eugenics Congress 


Ir is not often that the promoters of a 
new movement, academic or practical, 
can be congratulated on their first efforts 
without a good deal of mental reserva- 
tion. That a vigorous attempt to create 
a popular interest. in the problems of 
eugenics should be an exception to the 
rule could not have been expected, for 
the subject offers large opportunities for 
self-advertising to the cranks and the 
faddists, not to mention more objection- 
able characters. Somebody is entitled to 
generous praise, therefore, for the fact 
that the first International Eugenics 
Congress, held at the University of Lon- 
don, July 24 to July 30, was an eminent- 
ly dignified and reputable affair, as well 
as an exceptionally interesting and prac- 
tical exchange of views. 

The men connected with it were of the 
right sort. The president was Major 
Leonard Darwin. Among the vice-pres- 


idents, in addition to distinguished biol- 
ogists, were Lord Avebury; Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, president of the Royal So- 
ciety; Sir William Osler, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Oxford; Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, and from America, ex- 
President Eliot, of Harvard; President 
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David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
University ; Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
and Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin. The pa- 
pers, which make a volume of 490 com- 
pact pages, are an impressive body of 
reports of experimental studies and sta- 
tistical analyses, in which the proportion 
of speculative application and of hasty 
generalization is astonishingly small. 
They are grouped in four sections, des- 
ignated respectively as “Biology and 
Eugenics,” “Practical Eugenics,” ‘‘Soci- 
ology and Eugenics” and “Medicine and 
Eugenics.” 

Of individual papers two that seem 
deserving of particular mention, because 
they go far to clinch the eugenics argu- 
ment, are by American contributors, 
namely, one on “The Inheritance of Fe- 
cundity,” by Dr. Raymond Pearl, biolo- 
gist of the Maine Experiment Station, 
and “Some Intédtrelations Between Eu- 
genics and Historical Research,” by Dr. 
Frederick Adams Woods, of the Har- 
vard Medical School. The extensive ex- 
periments recorded by Dr. Pearl have 
apparently placed beyond all doubt the 
conclusion that fecundity is inherited 
strictly in accordance with Mendelian 
principles, and that therefore the ques- 
tion as to what stocks shall ultimately 
overspread and occupy the earth will be 
determined by biological forces (either 
left to theniselves or consciously selected 
by man) and not at all by environmental 
reforms. The researches of Dr. Woods, 
while not so conclusive, establish an ex- 
tremely strong probability that quality 
also, as well as fecundity, is a Mendelian 
phenomenon, with which environment 
' has nothing to do except as it influences 
selection. 

Such results of investigation as these 
and other papers in the volume set forth 
incline the open-minded reader to take 
seriously the thoughtful appeal of Major 
Darwin in his presidential address. With 
full recognition of the enormous ameli- 
oyation of the human lot which mankind 
in the present generation owes to its im- 
proved surroundings, Major Darwin re- 
minded his hearers that “our instincts, 
selfish and unselfish, may be trust- 
ed to ensure a large amount of 
attention being always devoted to 
the factor of environment in the 
evolutionary process,” while we are 
in danger of neglecting the processes of 
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heredity. And this danger increases with 
every step in civilization, which substi- 
tutes artificial arrangements for the con- 
ditions under which nature works. 

“The unfit amongst men are now no 
longer necessarily killed off by hunger 
and diseases, but are cherished with care, 
thus being enabled to reproduce their 
kind, however bad that kind may be.” 
We glory in this pity for suffering, and 
“the spirit which leads to the protection 
of the weak and afflicted is of all things 
that which is best worth preserving on 
earth.” 

Civilization thus creates a dilemma 
which civilization must meet. We can- 
not go back to the crude methods of nat- 
ural selection, but the failure of selection 
threatens civilization itself. The alter- 
native is conscious selection, which has 
become a paramount duty of society. 

In Major Darwin’s judgment society 
can no longer shirk this duty on the plea 
that we do not yet know enough about 
the laws of heredity to attempt a con- 
scious selection. If we should tell the 
breeders of cattle “that their knowledge 
of the laws of heredity is so imperfect 
that it is useless for them either to at- 
tempt to avoid breeding from their worst 
stocks or to try only to breed from their 
best stocks, why, they would simply 
laugh at us.” The first step to be taken, 
as Major Darwin sees it, is to establish 
such a moral code as will ensure that the 
welfare of the unborn shall be held in 
view ; and it is his judgment that an in- 
telligent conscious selection is destined 
to become the decisive factor in the fu- 
ture rivalry of the nations of the earth. 
That nation, he says, “which first takes 
this great work thoroly in hand will sure- 
ly not only win in all matter of inter- 
national. competition, but will be given a 
place of honor in the history of the 
world.” 


The Supremacy of Christianity 


Ever since the appearance in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of June 5 of an editorial on 
“The Menace,” we have received a suc- 
cession of letters, not a few anonymous, 
informing us of our ignorance as to the 
danger that the “Romish” Church would 
strangle our liberties, and enclosing for 
our instruction copies of a blood-curdling 
oath said to be taken by Knights of Co- 
lumbus (if not by Jesuits) who have 
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reached a certain high numbered degree 
in that ‘order, and protesting that we 
have been fooled by our silly credulity. 
One of these letters affords us a proper 
text for comment. 

The writer signs his name like a gen- 
tleman, and his handwriting indicates the 
scholar. He sends us an extract from a 
sermon by Dr. D. S. Phelan, and says: 

“What do you think of that? If a 


Protestant had said such things about 
your Church you would draw your two- 
edged sword and dance on his flayed 
body.” : 

We are not so easily excited or af- ; 
frighted as the writer imagines. 
what does Dr. Phelan say? 


But 


“Why is it everybody is afraid of the Cath- 
olic Church? And the American people are 
more afraid of her than any people of the 
world, Why are they afraid of the Catholic 
Church? They know what the Catholic 
Church means. It means all the Catholics of 
the world; not of one country, or two coun- 
tries, but all the countries of the world. And 
it means more than that: It means that the 
Catholics of the world love the Church more 
than anything else, that the Catholics 
of the world love the Church more 
than they do their own governments, more 
than they do their own nation, more than they 
do their own people, more than they do their 
own fortunes, more than they do their own 
selves. We of the Catholic Church are ready 
to go to the death for the Church. Under 
God, she is the supreme object of our wor- 
ship. Tell us that we think more of the 
Church than we do of the United States; of 
course we do. Tell us we are Catholics first 
and Americans or Englishmen afterward; of 
course we are. ~ Tell us, in the conflict be- 
tween the Church and the civil government 
we take the side of the Church; of course we 
do. Why, if the Government of the United 
States were at war with the Church we would 
say tomorrow, To hell with the Government 
of the United States; and if the Church and 
all the governments of the world were at war 
we would say, To hell with all the govern- 
ments of the world. They say we are Cath- 
olics first and Americans decidedly afterward. 
There is no doubt about it. We are Catholics 
first and we love the Church more than we 
love any and all the governments of the world. 
Let the governments of the world steer clear 
of the Catholic Church; let the emperors, let 
the kings, and the presidents not come into 
conflict with the head of the Catholic Church. 
Because the Catholic Church is everything 
to all the Catholics of the world; they re- 
nounce all nationalities where there is a ques- 
tion of loyalty to her. . . . There need be 
no misconceptions there—the Catholics of the 
world are Catholics first and always; they are 
Americans, they are Germans, they are 
French, or they are English afterward.” 
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Well, what of it? It is good, strong 
writing, and mutatis mutandis it is trae, 
and we should say the same. 

Dr. Phelan is editer of the St. Louis 
Western Watchman, and he likes to poke 
up the menagerie and hear the animals 
growl. We never mind the savage things 
he says about non-Catholics, for \it is 
half in fun. But this is a sermon,\ and 
he is serious, and, believing as he does 
that the Catholic Church is the Church 
of Christ he can say nothing less. 

The Christian Church was very young 
when it laid down the truth that it is 
better to obey God than man, even tho 
“man” represented the government. THE 
INDEPENDENT was in its youth when 
William H. Seward repeated the lesson 
of the “higher law” of Christianity as 
against the Fugitive Slave Law enforced 
by the President of the United States. 
The Church of Christ, so far as it repre- 
sents Christianity, is supreme to every 
Christian, simply because God is more 
than man. It is a principle that is older 
than the Christian Church, that is recog- 
nized in stoicism, that appears sharply in 
the martyrdom of the seven holy chil- 
dren and their mother in Maccabean per- 
secutions, and later, in the death of tens 
of thousands of martyrs down to the ter- 
rible persecutions in Madagascar and in 
the Chinese Boxer outbreak. If Dr. 
Phelan regards the Catholic Church as 
the true Christian Church, and the voice 
of the Church as the voice of God—and 
he does—then he is bound to obey it be- 
fore any human government. He is 
bound to be a Catholic before he is a pa- 
triot. He must say with John Quincy 
Adams: 

“Tf, then, thy country trample on the right, 
Furl up her banner and avert thy sight.” 

Dr. Phelan’s one error must be par- 
doned, altho it is a serious one. He as- 
sumes that the Catholic Church is the one 
Christian Church and that the Catholic 
Church cannot err, because it is the voice 
of God. The ecclesiasticism of thé 
Church he makes of the essence of the 
Church; pope, bishops and all, all- or- 
dained of God. Believing so he must 
love it, just as those of us who are Chris- 
tians but not of the Catholic communion, 
love the Church of Christ, and put it be- 
fore presidents and kings, congresses 
and parliaments, and will at any time dis- 
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obey our country’s laws when they con- 
tradict the law of Christ given to his 
Church. As Christians we-hold that the 
Church is the highest power for good in 
the world, its highest blessing, its su- 
preme guide, and we love it more than 
we love our country, and would sooner 
die for it, 

But Dr. Phelan is mistaken if he thinks 
we fear the Catholic Church. A few 
timid, doubting souls do, but most of us 
see in it not a menace but an aid to what 
is honest and of good report—not all 
good, but chiefly so. And what is of 
error in it we expect will be dropt as 
superstitions are being dropt. We do 
not fear it because we have faith in the 
power of the truth and the supremacy of 
Christianity. 


Black and White 


To hear colors and to see sounds is an 
experience not vouchsafed to most of us. 
Yet we all do something of the same 
kind that is quite as remarkable, we 
ascribe colors to the ethical qualities. 
Universally do men call goodness white 
and wickedness black. Angels and dev- 
ils, wherever they. appear upon the sur- 
face of the earth, are clothed in these 
colors with an appropriateness that 
seems to be instinctive and inevitable. 
White may be the color of mourning as 
it is in China. Black may be the garb 
of respectability as it often is with us. 
These are matters of custom. But when 
it comes to ethics all men see alike and 
never confuse black and white. To turn 
from the power of Satan unto God is to 
turn from darkness unto light. 

Wherefore this certainty about what 
no man can prove? Who has seen good- 
ness that he can tell us whether it be 
black or white? If we are endowed with 
an ethical sense which some dispute, the 
eyeball is at any rate not the organ of 
it. What reason is there for ascribing 
whiteness to goodness? None whatever. 
But when we reverse the question, and 
ask is there any reason for ascribing 
goodness to whiteness, we see at once 
that there is. 


For black is the most selfish of colors 
and white the most unselfish. They 
correspond then exactly with our con- 
ceptions of vice and virtue and the asso- 
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ciation of ideas is inevitable, since our 
highest ideal of goodness is perfect un- 
selfishness, absolute altruism. “Freely 
ye have received, freely give” is the in- 
junction of the Master. The white ob- 
ject obeys it literally. All the light rays 
it receives, whatever their kind, wher- 
ever their source, these it returns in full 
measure, undiminished, ~ unimpaired, 
equally, and in all directions. But the 
black object does just opposite. What 
comes to it, it keeps. Blue rays, red rays 
or any rays between, all the colors of the 
rainbow, all that give beauty to the 
world, when they come to a black sur- 
face are absorbed and are seen no more. 
Never again will they flash about to 
gladden the sight and enlighten the mind. 
Their doom is forever sealed. For over 
the black portal is written, “Ye who en- 
ter here leave hope behind.” Black is 
the Mephistophelian color. It is the 
Spirit That Denies. It is that which re- 
tains, destroys, annihilates. 

Our common parlance is wrong from 
the point of view of the physicist. For 
black is to him not a color, but the ab- 
sence of all color, while white is a color, 
the color, for it is all colors. A similar 
mistake was made when the electricities 
were named. It now seems likely to 
turn out that “negative” electricity is the 
only electricity there is, and “positive 
electricity” is merely the absence of it. 
So light is the real thing; pure disem- 
bodied energy, ever in motion, swifter 
than aught else can be, flying thru empty 
space without retardation or deviations. 
But black is nothing but the place where 
light has been stopped and killed; every 
black object is its funeral pile. 

“How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world,” 
mused sentimental Portia, having doffed 
her lawyer’s robe. A trite thought, be- 
cause a true one, that virtue is always to 
be distinguished by its activity in radia- 
tion, by the brightness and penetration 
of its beams, by its effects upon its en- 
vironment. It is, at any rate, the best 
text we have of goodness. The particu- 
lar virtue Portia had in mind—was it 
Antonio’s generosity to Bassanio or her 
own skill in foiling Shylock ?—gave forth 
its full one candle-power of light. But 
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when measured by this ethical photo- 
metry. 

A bad deed cannot radiate. At most 
it is a stain, a blot, which only becomes 
visible by contrast, which must depend 
upon its eternal antagonist to give it 
existence. Its influence is local, for the 
reason that it is essentially ungenerous. 
Its blackness is confined to itself. It has 
no power given it to shed darkness upon 
surrounding objects, as everything white 
or colored has of making all things 
about it more like itself. 

There is, strictly speaking, neither 
black nor white in this world of ours. 
There are merely things darker and 
lighter and variously colored. We all 
specialize in the virtues, devoting our 
attention to such as suit our purposes. 
Some of us favor the lower end of the 
moral spectrums. and display the red 
badge of courage. Others cultivate the 
more delicate vibrations of the blue end, 
purity, constancy and truth. Most of us 
are prismatic and changeable, flashing 
forth sometimes one color and sometimes 
another ; perhaps in the course of a life- 
time giving them all, but never all at 
once and equally in all directions. For 
the best of us reflect brokenly and par- 
tially what comes to us from the Su- 
preme Source of all goodness. 


Eliminating the Middleman 


THE very great increase in the number 
of middlemen, and the growth of a sys- 
tem, whereby the farmer’s productions 
must be repeatedly handled, each time 
with additional charges, before reaching 
the consumer, is at least one of the 
causes of the very high cost of living. 
The railroads have taken a notable stand 
in co-operation with the farmer, to se- 
cure largely increased crops, their corn 
trains now constituting a very prime 
factor in the improvement of agricul- 
tural methods. The Bessemer & Lake 
Erie Railroad announces its determina- 
tion to take a hand in the marketing of 
the farmer’s goods. It will establish at 
Pittsburgh a market house and a capa- 
cious cold storage room in connection 
with it, where producers may directly 
meet consumers, with the view of “elim- 
inating the middleman and reducing the 


cost of living.” Cars will be attached to 
morning passenger trains, thru all the 
country districts around, to convey gar- 
den stuff and orchard fruits as regularly 
and as quickly as possible to the market. 
Let us suppose this plan carried out and 
adopted as a rule by the railroads of the 
country. 

It will greatly extend the suburban 
circuit of supplies for any city that comes 
into the plan. At present the shipment 
of perishable goods does not draw upon 
a circuit whose diameter is more than 
25 or 30 miles. In a few cases, where 
roads are peculiarly favorable, this diam- 
eter will be 40 or 50 miles; that is, the 
grower of truck will drive 20 miles to 
his city customers. Plainly these market 
enlarged circuits will cut into each other 
even at this size, and when they become 
75 or 100 miles in diameter they will 
intrude on each other very extensively. 
The main difficulty now with the local 
grower is the extended competition 
which railroads allow. The currant 
grower. in Central Ohio finds market in 
Central New York. His goods being 
somewhat injured by long carriage, do 
not hold up the market price, and going 
down, they carry a better grade of goods 
with them. The strawberry grower at 
Ilion, N. Y., places on the Utica and 
Albany markets the best possible goods. 
He is, however, anticipated by growers 
in Florida, and close after by those in 
Virginia, and then by those in New Jer- 
sey. and lower New York; and at last 
our Ilion farmer must take what prices 
repeated competition allows him. 

It is very clear that railroad markets 
being opened, with rapid carriage, will 
not help this man in Ilion. When it 
comes to the grapes, those sections which 
can grow with the least cost will cut our 
New York grower entirely out. One 
result that will follow is this, that every- 
where the farmer must be studying 
what he can most easily grow, with the 
least cost and the least competition. If 
a small fruit grower can find something 
that cannot be carried a great distance 
and brought into competition with his 
own production, that is plainly what he 
will have to grow. Where the straw- 
lerry competition brings prices down be- 
low compensative prices, the garden 
inust be given over to red raspberries 
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possibly, which cannot be carried a long 
distance. There are a few crops, how- 
ever, that will not be seriously affected 
in the way we suggest. Apples, we im- 
agine, will suffer very temporarily, sim- 
ply because, however thoroly distributed, 
the apple crop does not nearly meet the 
demands of consumption. 

On the other hand, the apple gives us 
a very admirable illustration of the ad- 
vantage of this new system. At present 
every farmer who is growing his crop 
at a point too far from market for per- 
sonal carriage is obliged to let the mid- 
dleman do precisely as he pleases with 
his apples, or he must let them rot in his 
orchard. It is an unfortunate fact that 
millions of bushels do mostly go to waste 
every year—enough to decently supply 
the city crowd and give the poor people 
once more a_ reasonable supply of 
“orchard bread.” Distant competition 
may temporarily injure a local market 
for gardeners, but it cannot seriously 
affect any such crop as apples or wheat 
or corn. 

The stimulus given by these railroad 
‘ market adjustments will be well worth 


the while, in the way of making growers 


alert, tactful and accurate. They will 
have to be up in the morning, with all 
arrangements completed on time, and 
their selections and assortments for ship- 
ment must be such as will favorably 
touch the market. Instead of the mid- 
dleman to deal with the grower will still 
have the marketman to deal with. He 
cannot go from house to house, finding 
his private customers and establishing 
with them personal relations. We shall 
never get rid of the necessity of trusting 
somebody unless we live within a very 
short radius of a good sized town. 

But the middleman system that exists 
at the present time is injurious to the 
grower more from the prices he has to 
pay than for the prices he has to take. 
If he wants a barrel of flour from the 
Quaker Oats Company he cannot buy it 
direct. He must apply to the wholesale 
dealers, who will refer him to the job- 
ber, who will refer him to the retailer, 
and finally after paying each one of these 
handlers he is able to get his goods. It 
is clear that he has paid enough, he and 
the rest of us, to support four men in- 
stead of one. Now if there be any way 
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whereby he can get his flour or his 
cracked wheat directly from the grower, 
or even directly from the miller, he has 
got rid of two important members of the 
system. 

The middleman who handles goods 
sent directly to him, from-orange groves 
or apple orchards, should return a fair 
compensation, and is surely a very im- 
portant factor in the production and dis- 
tribution of food supplies. Is there any 
way whereby the grower shall make sure 
that he is placing his goods in the hands 
of a conscientious man? Thefe is no 
question at present but what prices are 
crowded down, and occasionally boosted 
high, without any consideration of sup- 
ply and demand. Our markets are very 
largely under the control of speculation. 
What has been said of the general 
farmer is true of all classes of pro- 
ducers, that they are liable to get about 
one-third of the value of the goods they 
create, 

The National Grange places the farm- 
ers’ chances at 35 per cent. This ts 
rather high, for in some cases the grab 
or the waste is almost total. We have 
recently seen records of carloads of 
oranges netting fifteen cents to the box 
to the grower. It is impossible to trace 
these goods in such a way as to give the 
orchardist any knowledge of his fruit af- 
ter it leaves his depot. On the whole 
we believe the railroad market house and 
cold storage room is going to prove to 
the long distance shipper of great value. 
The whole business can be placed in the 
hands of an agent, who can be easily 
kept under supervision. Instead of scat- 
tered middlemen by the hundreds, the 
business will be concentrated where it 
can be controlled by the producers, 

However, we must not overlook the 
statement by the railroads, that this new 
movement is-intended to have a specific 
effect on prices to the consumer; that 
the intent is to lower the cost of living to 
the city crowd. This does not neces 
sarily mean lower prices to the grower, 
but less waste in transport. The profits 
that now go to the mere manipulators it 
is intended shall revert directly to the 
producers. The tendency will be greatly 
to prevent waste; waste at the garden 
end and waste at the market end. Car- 
riage will be prompt, and cold storage 
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will put an end to rot when there is a 
glut. Shorten the circuit between wheat 
fields and bread eater; shorten the cir- 
cuit from the apple orchard to the ap- 
ple pie dinner; that is the philosophy of 
the new movement. Prevent waste and 
eliminate the middleman. The philoso- 
phy is good if it works out well in prac- 
tice. At any rate, we are entering on a 
new market system, a system as sharply 
modifying the old ways as our fathers’ 
local swappings were changed when rail- 
roads began to carry produce a thou- 
sand miles, from the farmers’ fields to 
unknown consumers. The grower and 
the producer are coming nearer together 
once more ; and the end is not in sight. 


Another Cancer Cure 


THE -announcement from Paris that 
Dr. Gaston Odin has discovered and 
succeeded in isolating and cultivating 
the microbic cause of cancer naturally 
attracts wide attention. Cancer is the 
most important, most fatal disease we 
have, and is unfortunately, besides, the 
inevitable cause of more suffering to the 
human race than perhaps any other 
affection. At the present time, as in- 
deed for many years now, cancer has 
caused more deaths than all the infec- 
tious diseases put together. That is, it 
causes a greater mortality than typhoid 
fever, smallpox, scarlet fever and all the 
so-called children’s diseases and yellow 
fever and the various continued fevers. 
Tuberculosis is more fatal and pneu- 
monia is now the “Captain of the Men 
of Death,” to use Defoe’s striking ex- 
pression, but cancer is deservedly the 
most dreaded and the most hopeless of 
human affections. 

While the mortality from all other dis- 
eases has been decreasing, that from 
cancer has rather been on the increase. 
- This increase is more apparent than real, 
and is due to the fact that more people 
now live to the cancer age. While can- 
cer may occur under thirty it is very 
rare at that period of life, but every 
decade after thirty provides more and 
more victims. We have reduced the 
mortality among children and young 
folks from the ordinary microbic dis- 
eases of childhood and of early adult 
life, and nature balances the account by 
taking off the grown-ups a little bit 
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after middle life. All the degenerative 
diseases—cancer, kidney and liver dis- 
ease—have become more common and 
more fatal in the decades after forty, 
because many persons possessed of com- 
paratively low resistive vitality who used 
to die in early years from the disease 
dangers of childhood and early youth 
are now saved by our improved sanita- 
tion, but are not able to stand the stren- 
uous existence of middle life, and suc- 
cumb to the various degenerations of 
tissues and organs which represent, as it 
were, a premature old age. 

Dr, Odin’s discovery is said not to be 
a bacterium, but an amoeba; that is, it is 
not one of the vegetable micro-organisms 
which are so familiar to us as the causes 
of disease, but one of the very low ani. 
mal forms, perhaps a protozoon. This 
micro-organism is said to exist in large 
numbers in the blood of patients suffer- 
ing from cancer. The amoebe are very 
nearly like white blood cells, and accord- 
ing to Dr. Odin the cancer amoeba is a 
flattened, apparently gelatinous mass, 
quite irregular in outline, with deep in- 
dentations, as if it had torn edges and a 
central nucleus. This is described as the 
primitive or static form. When this 
organism takes on developmental pro- 
clivities it multiplies rapidly and _ its 
arms project still further and perhaps 
are loosened and become daughter or- 
ganisms. This is the description of the 
parasite as we get it by cable. 

There are many details of the descrip- 
tion thus given that would make a 
pathologist hesitate as to the acceptance 
of any such announcement without the 
severest of tests and thoro control obser- 
vations and experiments. The existence 
of white blood cells, some of which in 
the anemic states that so often develop 
in the course of cancer, easily furnish a 
deceptive ground work for a supposed 
parasitic discovery of this kind repre- 
sent one fruitful source of error. Many 
of these white cells become somewhat 
shadowy in appearance, others of them 
grow larger than usual, nucleated red 
blood cells occur in the blood and add to 
the possibilities of deception and in gen- 
eral only the most careful critical elim- 
ination would save an observer from de- 
ception. 

This new parasite is said to exist more 
or less free in the blood, yet cancer at 
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the beginning of the affection is always a 
strictly localized disease. It occurs with 
special frequency in the midst of tissue 
that has been undergoing severe irrita- 
tion for a long time. It occurs particu- 
larly on the lips, where the irritation of 
a jagged tooth has been allowed to con- 
tinue for a long period or on the tongue 
from a similar cause or from the irri- 
tation of the hot smoke and the rough- 
ened end of a short pipe, or on the lips 
of the cornet player. It follows certain 
occupations, because of the chronic irri- 
tation set up in the midst of these occu- 
pations. ‘Chimney sweep’s cancer, for 
instance, occurs in the folds of the body 
of those who are covered with soot and 
who do not care particularly for cleanli- 
ness and especially if they do not re- 
move the soot from the folds of the per- 
son. Its constant presence sets up 
chronic irritation that leads to the devel- 
opment of cancer. Many hundreds of 
such cases have been observed. Work- 
ers in certain turpentine products and in 
paraffin suffer in this same way from the 
presence of irritant particles on their 
hands. The x-rays, which were thought 
to cure cancer when we first discovered 
them, are now known to cause it, and a 
large number of cases of x-ray burns 
followed by cancer have been reported. 

Certain curious Oriental customs illus- 
trate how cancer may occur as the result 
of chronic irritation even among people 
who eat very little or no meat. The in- 
habitants of certain northern districts in 
India have the habit in their climate, 
which is liable to great extremes of tem- 
perature—they live in the foothills of the 
Himalayas—of wearing a small charcoal 
stove in a girdle around their waist. The 
heat of the charcoal is applied directly 
to the skin surface of the abdomen. Can- 
cer frequently develops among these 
peoples at this point, tho it is practically 
never seen here under any other circum- 
stances. The Oriental peoples who chew 
betel nut suffer from cancer of the 
tongue. They mix the nut with certain 
eastern spices that are very hot and the 
nut itself is intensely irritant, and the 
consequence is cancer from the frequent- 
ly repeated irritation of the tongue. The 
Chinese in certain districts eat their rice 
very hot and tho they live exclusively on 
rice they develop cancer. The idea some- 
times advanced that meat eating has any- 


thing to do with the development of 
cancer is entirely eliminated by the sta- 
tistics published by Japanese physicians 
as to cancer among the vegetarian Jap- 
anese, who suffer from it in quite as 
great a proportion as the Occidentals. 

Just how Dr. Odin’s new parasite for 
cancer would fit in with these well-con- 
firmed observations is a little hard to 
see. It is not impossible, of course, but 
it is at least improbable. On the other 
hand, we have had at least twenty an- 
nouncements of the cause of cancer 
made duririg the last twenty years by 
serious scientific investigators, and all 
of them have proved mistakes. The dis- 
covery would be so important that the 
ardent endeavor to secure it easily leads 
to self-deception in observation. The 
scientific world is very sceptical and 
only the most careful, prolonged inves- 
tigation and thoro confirmation of the 
observations would satisfy it. The 
temptation to make a reputation by the 
announcement of a cancer cure that 
news items that come thru irregular 
channels, may be rejected at once. 

In the meantime there is one unfor- 
tunate sequela of all such announce- 
ments. They lead patients afflicted by 
cancer to put off the only known cura- 
tive measure that we have for cancer— 
unless it is strictly localized on the skin 
surface, when caustic treatments may 
do good—and that is, surgical eradi- 
cation of the malignant tumor. When 
this is,done early in the case, consider- 
ably more than half the patients live out 
their lives without having éxistence 
shortened by their cancer or they die 
from intercurrent disease. Unfortu- 
nately, as the report of the State Board 
of Health of Pennsylvania showed not 
long since, more than half the cases of 
cancer that come for treatment have de- 
layed application to a physician until 
there is a serious question whether 
operative intervention will be successful. 
Some time we mav get a new cure for 
cancer. Probably that will not come till 
we know the cause for it. We may be 
in the presence of the first information 
with regard to both cause and cure in 
the present announcement from Paris, 
but that seems unlikely. We shall have 
to wait for the regular scientific course 
~ critical investigation to determine 
that. 





In the article on 
A Bergson Lecture Henri Bergson which 

we published June 
8, I9QII, mention was made of the 
astonishing popularity of his lectures on 
philosophy. This is confirmed by the 
following lively description, translated 
from the Paris Temps, of a scene at the 
opening of one of his public lectures at 
the Collége de France. If Professor 
Bergson draws as well in New York as 
he does in Paris, when he comes here 
next fall, Columbia University will have 
to hire Carnegie Hall: 


“In this twentieth century, which sees the 
multiplication of new dynasties of triumphing 
kings of steel and oil, philosophy, which yields 
no dividends, might seem to take a back seat 
And yet—an extraordinary thing and a real— 
it stili has its believers. To make sure of this 
one only needs go, on a Friday afternoon, to 
the Collége de France, where M.. Bergson 
speaks on. creative evolution or on the idea 
of personality. An hour before the lecture- 
time, the seats of the amphitheater—or rather 
of the little chapel—are peopled by a pious 
and diligent flock. Some seats are empty, but 
they soon fill up. Already all the places are 
taken, but those pushing in, still good na- 
turedly, discover new ones. Then elbows be- 
come less accommodating; dart their sharp 
points into the breasts of the friends of learn- 
ing. Those crowded protest, and the uproar 
swells. In these last moments, the philosophy 
which triumphs at the doors is that of the 
Darwinian struggle for life. The doors creak 
now under the desperate effort of the belated. 
But the philosophical backs of the first-com- 
ers sustain the shoving with a victorious en- 
ergy. Come too late into a room -too full, 
those hungering for the new learning are re- 
duced to herding in the corridors and seizing 
from afar some words, as, for example: The 
dynamic scheme, the symbolism of concepts, 
creative activity, discontinuous attention, a 
vague nebulosity, virtual personalities. . . .” 


Mulai Hafid, the last 
independent sovereign 
of Morocco, has abdi- 
cated and gone to Paris, where he will 
spend his days and his retiring allowance 
in such pleasures as that city can provide 
to‘alleviate the lot of an exiled monarch. 
Morocco now becomes openly a protec- 
torate of France and will be subjected to 
a process of “Tunisation.” The ex- 


The Last Sigh of 
the Moor 


Sultan landed at Marseilles in excellent 
humor, paying for picture postcards in 
good gold coin, making blind beggars 
rich, and tipping everybody like a lord— 
no, we mean like an American million- 
aire. He says he never enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of automobiling so much as on the 
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magnificent French roads, and he has or- 
dered two cars for his own use. This 
passing of the Moorish power from 
Africa inevitably reminds us of the pass- 
ing of Moorish power from Europe. 
Four hundred and twenty years ago it 
must have been, for Columbus was 
standing by, waiting for an audience, 
when Boabdil the Unlucky handed to 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella the 
keys of the city of Granada. The poor 
monarch took the loss of his kingdom 
rather more to heart than does his suc- 
cessor of the present day. Let us turn 
to the glowing pages of Irving’s “Con- 
quest of Granada” and read again the 
familiar passage: 





“Having surrendered the last symbol of 
power, the unfortunate Boabdil continued on 
toward the Alpuxarras, that he might not be- 
hold the entrance of the Christians into his 
capital. . . . At two leagues distance, the 
cavalcade, winding into the skirts of the Al- 
puxarras ascended an eminence commanding 
the last view of Granada. As they arrived 
at this spot, the Moors paused involuntarily, 
to take a farewell gaze at their beloved city, 
which a few steps more would shut from 
their sight forever. Never had it appeared so 
lovely in their eyes. The sunshine, so bright 
in that transparent climate, lit up each tower 
and minaret, and rested gloriously upon the 
crowning battlements of the Alhambra; while 
the vega spread its enamelled bosom of ver- 
dure below, glistening with the silver wind- 
ings of the Xenel. The Moorish cavaliers 
gazed with a silent agony of tenderness and 
grief upon that delicious abode, the scene of 
their loves and pleasures. While they yet 
looked, a light cloud of smoke burst forth 
from the citadel, and presently a peal of ar- 
tillery, faintly heard, told that the city was 
taken possession of, and the throne of the 
Moslem kings was lost forever. The heart of 
Boabdil, softened by misfortunes and over- 
charged with grief, could no longer contain 
itself: ‘Allah Acbar! God is great!’ said he; 
but the words of resignation died upon his 
lips, and he burst into a flood of tears. His 
mother, the intrepid sultana Ayxa la Horra, 
was indignant at his weakness. ‘You do 
well,’ said she, ‘to weep like a woman, for 
what you failed to defend like a man!’ .. . 
From this circumstance, the hill, which is 
not far from the Padul, took the name of 
Feg Allah Achar, but the point of view com- 
manding the last prospect of Granada, is 
known among Spaniards by the name of El 
ultimo suspiro del Moro; or, ‘The last sigh 
of the Moor.’” 


It is curious to 
A National University observe that the 
State universities, 
which might be supposed to be jealous 
of the establishment of a national uni- 
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versity, are, on the contrary, the most 
earnest advocates of it, while, as Presi- 
dent James says: “Private institutions, 
religious and secular, have opposed, thus 
far successfully, the movement.” <A 
quarter century ago Governor Hoyt, of 
Wyoming, and the first president of the 
University of Wyoming, urged upon 
Congress the founding of a great uni- 
versity at the Federal capital in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of George 
Washington. The bill now before Con- 
gress embodies the plan of the Associa- 
tion of State Universities for opening 
the doors of the scientific bureaus at 
Washington to advanced students. It is 
not intended to give undergraduate in- 
struction or to confer degrees. Only 
students who already have the master of 
arts or science will be admitted, and hay- 
ing completed their research work they 
may return to the institution at which 
they previously studied to take examina- 
tion for the doctorate and receive the de- 
gree. This is what is known as the 
“renvoi system.” The members of the 
Government scientific staff would be re- 
quired, as part of their regular work, to 
give a certain amount of instruction to 
the students. At present it is the pri- 
vate institutions of Washington and 
vicinity that get the benefit of their ser- 
vices. President Van Hise, in advocat- 
ing the bill at the Chicago meeting of 
the National Educational Association, 
showed that the Government was now 
spending more than ten times as much 
for scientific research as any single uni- 
versity in the country, and that the li- 
brary of Congress and the national lab- 
oratories and museums offered incom- 
parable opportunities for advanced 
study, now mostly unutilized. He also 
points out very frankly that the Govern- 
ment scientific departments are not doing 
as much as they should for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. The United States 
Geological Survey, he says—and here 
President Van Hise can speak with au- 
thority—is accomplishing less for sci- 
-ence with all its millions than it used to 
do when its income was a tenth of what 
it is now and the Naval Observatory, 
splendidly equipt tho it is, does not con- 
tribute to astronomy. This argument, 
however, is a boomerang and will doubt- 
less be used by the opposition to prove 
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that Government institutions are bound 
to be inefficient. 


Few of us are able to emulate the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of Chi- 
cago, who celebrated his fiftieth birthday 
by giving away $687,500 to educational 
and charitable institutions. But we fear 
that still fewer of us, if we had the 
money, would show so broadminded a 
spirit in bestowing it. He gives $250,000 
to the Associated Jewish Charities and 
$250,000 to a Christian institution, the 
University of Chicago, in the latter case 
to go toward the erection of a classical 
building, a geological building and a 
woman's gymnasium. He also contrib- 
utes to the support of the negro schools 
of Booker T. Washington, a tuberculosis 
sanitarium, a manual training school, and 
a country club for social workers. 


The Populists complain that the Pro- 
gressives have stolen eighteen planks 
from their platform, the Democrats six 
and the Republicans four, leaving only 
six, and these are too few to make a 
platform big enough for a candidate to 
stand upon. But if the Populists really 
originated them why did they not get 
them copyrighted ? 


Here it is near the last of August, 
and the appropriation bill still delays pas- 
sage on which the veterans of the Civil 
War and their widows depend for sup- 
port. Some are absolutely needy. It is 
the Senate that makes the delay, and 
there is no just apology for it. 


During the year ending June 30, 1912, 
you drank 22 gallons of beer and 1% 


gallons of whisky and smoked 125 
cigarets. Or, if you didn’t, somebody 
else got your share. Never mind, Let 
him have it. 


Charles Becker, New York lieutenant 
of poiice, deposited in the savings banks 
$58,843 in nine months, and his salary 
during that period was only $1,687. 
What a blessing it is to have a saving 
wife! 


If you can’t think of any further 
charge to bring against your opponent 
just say that he or she is lacking in a 
sense of humor. It is a knockout blow, 
impossible to parry. 





INSURANCE 


Resident Agent Laws 


PRESIDENT JOHN T. Stone, of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, has re- 
cently published an instructive paper on 
what are known in many of the States as 
“resident agent laws.” 

Briefly stated, these laws (which are 
in force in all the States and Territories 
except California and New York) pro- 
vide, generally, that insurance companies 
transacting business within their borders 
shall make contracts of insurance cover- 
ing insurable property located in those 
States only thru constituted and licensed 
resident agents. That is to say, by wav 
of illustration, an agent residing in New 
York or New Jersey, may not issue a 
policy to a citizen of either of those 
States on any insurable thing he may 
own in the State of Connecticut, that 
privilege being prohibited by the resident 
agent law of Connecticut. 

Mr. Stone defines the objects of these 
laws to be: First, to secure to the State 
the tax levied on premiums; second, to 
secure to agents resident in the State 
commissions arising from premiums paid 
on property located in the State; and. 
third, probably to protect the public 
against irresponsible companies. He re- 
gards the last consideration as of negligi- 
ble value, “because such concerns do not 
pretend to comply with any of the laws 
governing the certification of companies. 
and those who patronize them know, or 
ought to know, that they are dealing with 
edged tools.” He correctly asserts that 
the insuring public are protected at this 
point by other laws and regulations. 

The matter of safeguarding the State’s 
taxes on premiums is then discussed by 
Mr. Stone, and he clearly shows, by de- 
scribing the system used by the compa- 
nies at their home offices for making 
sworn reports to the respective insurance 
department of premiums received in each 
State, that the resident agent laws are 
not essential to this purpose. 

The main object of these laws, then, is 
to protect the resident agent against the 
competition of agents and companies of 
other States. This effect is instantly neu- 
tralized by the retaliatory laws of the 
other States, and the resultant benefit, 
consequently, becomes of doubtful value. 


As a general thing, the insurable risks 
actually involved -in this question are 
those which are controlled outside the 
State and, principally for reasons of con- 
venience, the insurance is effected thru 
the agents or companies nearest the per- 
son or persons attending to that busi- 
ness. 


The president of the Maryland Casu- 
alty Company describes some of the dif- 
ficulties which the class of insurers to 
which his company belongs have to con- 
tend with because of the existence of 
resident agent laws. He goes into this 
matter at some length, varying his illus- 
trations by citing accident and health, 
liability, burglary, etc. 

Touching the subject generally, Mr. 
Stone says: 

“By what code of morals or ethics can those 
who make such laws or those who profit by 
them justify a process which says to me: 
“We are glad to have you invest your money 
in our State and to pay the city, county, State 
and other taxes; we are glad to have you 
employ our citizens and pay them a livelihood ; 
we are glad to have you increase by your out- 
put the volume of our manufactures and com- 
merce. You can buy your raw material any- 
where and sell your finished product any- 
where; you can deal with anybody regardless 
of where he lives—except that you cannot 
under any circumstances, no matter what your 
own choice or advantage may be, place your 
insurance with any agents other than those 
who live in this State.’” 

“It is just as fair and just as sensible. 
no more, no less,” he adds, “to enact a 
law forbidding one to buy or to sell any 
commodity used in his business unless he 
does so thru an agent resident in the 
State where his plant is located.” 

There is much force in the arguments 
presented by Mr. Stone, and they are 
abundantly supported by facts. There 
seems to be no good practical business 
reason for laws of this character. Thev 
multiply labor and cost, needlessly con- 
sume time at home offices, and are a 
source of irritation and annoyance. They 
obstruct the natural channels of business 
and do not, taking it by and large, par- 
ticularly benefit the one class they seek 
to serve. The interests and convenience 
of the vast body of premium-paying citi- 
zens are made subservient to the inter- 
ests of a small number of local insurance 
agents. 








FINANCIAL 


New Railroad Legislation 


THOSE provisions of the Panama 
Canal bill, passed last week by the Sen- 
ate and the House, which relate to 
steamships owned or controlled by rail- 
road companies, affect the holdings of 
several great corporations, and if the bill 
becomes a law will compel a readjust- 
ment of not less than $100,000,000 worth 
of property. The bill practically com- 
pels a railroad company to divest itself 
of its steamships unless it can prove that 
its control of them does not exclude, pre- 
vent or reduce competition. The New 
Haven Railroad Company’s investments 
in steamboats and property connected 
with the operation of them amount to 
about $25,000,000. In a company op- 
erating vessels on the great lakes the 
New York Central has from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 invested, and the Pennsyl- 
vania owns the stock of a similar com- 
pany capitalized at $3,000,000, with 
$1,500,000 in bonds. The Southern Pa- 
cific controls marine equipment valued 
. at about $20,000,000, exclusive of its in- 
terest in the Pacific Mail. This prop- 
erty directly owned includes 21 vessels 
in service between New York and New 
Orleans. These are the leading exam- 
ples of the ownership affected by the bill, 
and, as we have said, it is estimated that 
the value of all the steamship property 
involved exceeds $100,000,000. There 
are provisions also which affect the 
value, to a railroad company, of marine 
terminal property, upon which large 
sums have been expended. This is the 
opinion of the general solicitor of the 
Pennsylvania Road, who has in mind his 
company’s terminals at New York. 
Legislation of this kind should be con- 
sidered by itself and should be proposed 
in a separate bill. It should not be asso- 
ciated with legislation for Panama Canal 
traffic. 


The Business Situation 


TRADING on the Stock Exchange in- 
creased by nearly 40 per cent. in volume 
last week, and the net result was a gain. 
The promise of good crops continued to 
be the warrant for the general move- 
ment. In the steel trade there were ad- 


ditional inereases of prices, and the Cor- 
poration’s unfilled orders were shown to 
have been, at the end of July, 5,957,079 
tons; an increase Of 150,000 since June, 
and the largest quantity for any month 
since September, 1907. Said the /ron 
Age: 

“The iron steel situation could hardly de- 
velop more satisfactorily to the producer, and 
the outlook has seldom been better, either for 
volume of business or for prices yielding a 
profit.” 

The annual crop and business report 
of the Continental and Commercial Bank 
of Chicago is always a statement of 
much weight. In this year’s report, pub- 
lished last week, the bank is optimistic. 
The harvests, it says, will exceed those 
of last year by at least 20 per cent. in 
weight and bulk. It estimates the new © 
wealth thus created at $9,033,966,000, 
against last year’s $8,417,000,000. Re- 
viewing the steel trade, it points out that 
higher prices have not checked demand, 
and its final julgment is as follows: 

“Taking the situation as a whole, and weigh- 
ing carefully the retarding influences, there is 
justification, judging from the advices in every 
line of trade, for the conclusion that there is 
ahead probably twelve months of good active 
business, with moderate profits, providing, of 
course, that our crops turn out as favorably 
as present conditions indicate.” 


.... The Canadian manufacturers of 
boots and shoes have decided to increase 
their prices by 15 per cent. on Septem- 
ber I. 


....Under the leadership of the 


Emerson - Brantingham Company, of 
Rockford, Ill., companies having plants 
in Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, Wash- 
ington and elsewhere have combined, 
with a capital of $50,000,000, in compe- 
titive opposition, it is said to the Har- 
vester Trust. 


.... Speaking of the recent merger of 
the Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo street 
railway and electric light companies, un- 
der a Canadian charter, with the main 
office at Toronto, the Monetary Times, 
of that city, says that in Mexico and 
Brazil companies directed from Canada 
have authorized $300,000,000 of stocks 
and bonds, of which about $240,000,000 
has been issued. 





